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[From  the  Missionary  Register.] 

DEATH  OF  THE  REV.  DR.  C.  S.  JOHN, 

Late  senior  of  the  Royal  Danish  Mission 
at  Tranquehar. 

The  committee  of  the  Church  Mis¬ 
sionary  Society  were  apprised  of  this 
afflicting  event  by  a  letter  addressed  to 
the  Secretary,  by  the  Rev.  T.  T.  Tho¬ 
mason,  dated  Calcutta,,  .October  9th, 
18  J  3,  of  which  the  following  is  an  ex¬ 
tract. 

“  The  venerable  Dr.  John  is  removed 
f  to  his  rest!  He  died  of  a  paralytic  af¬ 
fection,  after  an  illness  of  a  few  hours. 
Feeble  as  he  wais,  his  very  presence 
among  us,  in  his  arm-chair,  was  of  in¬ 
estimable  value.  His  prayers  for  the 
prosperity  of  Zion  were  unceasing;  his 
influence,  though  old  and  blind,  very 
great:  he  was  a  centre  of  union  to  the 
Missionaries  on  the  Coast;  their  patron, 
their  example,  and  their  friend.  Alas 
for  the  Tamul  Schools!  I  scarcely  know 
how  they  will  be  conducted.  Yet  I 
hope  to  have  some  cheering  accounts  to 
send  you  by  the  next  fleet.” 

The  death  of  this  good  man  will  lead 
our  readers  to  recur,  with  pleasure,  to 
those  records  of  his  ability  and  zeal 
which  we  printed  in  our  First  Volume; 
and  the  members  of  the  Church  Mis¬ 
sionary  Society  will  congratulate  them- 1 
selves  that  its  funds  were  judiciously 
and  seasonably  applied  to  the  relief 
of  his  increasing  anxieties,  by  assuring  , 
to  him  a  steady  support  for  his  schools.  I 
The  joyful  Christmas  which  Mr.  Tho¬ 
mason  expected  the  venerable  man  to 
J^oep,  surrounded  by  his  Tamul  Chris¬ 
tians,  in  consequence  of  the  unexpected 
rant  from  the  Society’s  funds  of  one 
undred  rupees  per  month  for  the  sup¬ 
port  of  his  schools,  was  his  last  celebra¬ 
tion  of  that  sacred  festival.  He  died  in 
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the  following  year,  butpassedthe  closing 
months  of  his  life  in  applying  to  the  best 
purpose  the  charity  of  tne  Society,  by  the 
extension  of  his  schools.  Should  it  please 
God  to  give  a  safe  passage  to  the  So¬ 
ciety’s  Missionaries,  the  Rev.  Messrs. 
Schnarre  and  Rhenius,  they  will  ar¬ 
rive  most  seasonably  to  the  support  and 
furtherance  of  those  designs  which  have 
now  lost  their  principal  friend.  They 
will  enter  into  Dr.  John’s  labours;  and 
extend  his  plans  to  other  parts,  as  the 
Society  may  be  enabled,  by  the  state  of 
its  funds,  to  encourage  them. 

The  substance  of  the  following  ac¬ 
count  appeared  in  the  Calcutta  Gaz¬ 
ette. 

“  On  the  1st  of  September,  in  the  six¬ 
ty-sixth  year  of  his  age,  died  the  Rev. 
Dr.  C.  S.  John,  Senior  of  the  Royal  Da¬ 
nish  Mission  at  Tranquebar,  where  he 
had  fulfilled  a  long  and  laborious  min¬ 
istry,,  with  great  acceptance,  among  his 
own  countrymen  ami  the  surrounding 
natives.  By  these — Christian  and  Hea¬ 
then — his  loss  will  be  felt  and  bewailed 
deeply  and  extensively,  beyond  that  of 
perhaps  any  former  Europeans  in  India, 
with  the  exception,  it  may  be,  of  the 
late  excellent  Swartz  and  Gericke. 
Scarcely  less  known  among  them  than 
Swartz  himself,  he  was  every  where 
equally  beloved.  His  heart,  it  may  be 
truly  said,  was  wholly  devoted  to  them; 
his  mind  continually  engaged  in  formi- 
ing  plans  for  their  benefit;  and  all  his 
powers  occupied  in  doing  them  good. 
The  Father  of  the  Mission,  in  the  ful¬ 
lest  and  best  sense  of  the  term,  and  as 
such  revered  by  all  the  native  Christian 
Congregations,  he  possessed,  in  a 
scarcely  less  degree,  the  confidence  and 
esteem  of  the  Heathen,  as  the  common 
friend  of  them  all. 

But  the  object  which,  above  all  others, 
occupied  his  attention,  was  the  educa- 
j|  tion  of  the  native  children.  To  this  he 
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had  applied  himself  from  the  beginning 
with  great  successs;  and,  feeling  more 
and  more  sensibly,  with  his  advancing 
years,  its  great  importance,  as  a  means 
of  effecting  a  radical  improvement  in 
the  moral  and  religious  state  of  India; 
and  assured  of  the  general  acceptable¬ 
ness,  even  to  persons  of  the  highest 
castes,  of  the  System  of  Education  in¬ 
variably  pursued  by  the  Mission 
Schools;  he  had  m*atured  and  drawn  up 
a  plan  for  the  establishing  of  native 
Free  Schools  throughout  the  country,  to 
be  open  to  children  of  every  caste  and 
religion,  which  he  was  preparing  to  sub¬ 
mit  to  the  different  Governments  in  In¬ 
dia.  Dr.  John  was  no  Theorist;  his  plan 
was  the  result  of  many  years’  study,  of 
the  freest  communication  with  natives 
of  every  rank,  and  of  actual  experience 
in  six  schools,  established  and  long 
supported  at  his  own  expense,  in  which 
even  Braminy  Children  take  their  pla¬ 
ces,  and  learn  the  same  lessons  as  any 
other  children.  On  this,  as  an  appro¬ 
ved  means  of  doing  the  greatest  possi¬ 
ble  moral  good,  of  imparting  the  great¬ 
est  possible  benefit  to  the  natives,  his 
heart  was  particularly  bent  through  the 
last  closing  years  of  his  valuable  life. 
It  was  the  matter  of  experiment  from 
day  to  day;  with  still  accumulating 
proofs  of  its  practicability,  and  its  desi¬ 
rableness  to  persons  of  al!  castes:  it  was 
the  sulyect  of  his  correspondence  with 
his  friends,  and  it  drew  forth  his  most 
fervent  prayers  to  God.  His  schools, 
increased  lately  by  the  liberality  of  the 
Church  Missionary  Society  through  its 
friends  in  Calcutta,  remain;  and  may 
they  remain  with  increasing  prosperity 
•—monuments  of  the  wisdom  and  piety 
of  their  excellent  founder,  the  guide 
and  encouragement  of  the  benevolent 
who  wish  well  to  India,  and  the  bles¬ 
sing  of  long  succeeding  generations! 

fir.  John  was  a  man  of  a  liberal  and 
highly  cultivated  mind,  rich  in  human 
learning  and  acquirements,  and  full  of 
the  word  and  grace  of  God— of  a  dis¬ 
position  most  affectionate,  and  aboun¬ 
ding  in  good  will  to  all  men — and  of 
unwearied  industry  and  activity.  For 
some  years  previous  to  his  lamented 
death,  he  was  nearly  blind.  Yet  still 
he  maintained,  through  an  amanuensis, 
an  extensive  correspondence  through¬ 
out  India  and  Ceylon;  and  continued 


his  ministerial  duties  to  the  last,  in 
preaching,  superintending  the  schools, 
and  directing  the  generd  concerns  of 
the  Mission.  In  ^ort,  in  the  simple 
language  of  his  afflicted  surviving  col¬ 
league,  “  In  him  the  world  has  lost  in 
every  respect  an  active  and  much  in¬ 
dustrious  man,  and  Christianity  a  faith¬ 
ful  servant,  having  devoted  himself  for¬ 
ty-four  years  to  the  Mission.” — “  The 
memory  of  the  just,  of  Swartz,  and  of 
Gericke,  and  of  John,  shall  live.” — May 
it  so  do,  particularly  in  the  minds  of 
their  surviving  colleagues  and  succes¬ 
sors,  and  of  all  who  give  themselves  to 
the  service  of  God  in  India!  May  these 
all  “  so  follow  their  good  examples,  that, 
with  them,”  and  with  multitudes  re¬ 
deemed  through  their  ministry,  they 
may  rejoice  together  in  the  resurrection 
of  the  just! 


RELIGIOUS  COMMUNICATIONS. 

[For  the  Episcopal  Magazine  ] 

A  Commentary  on  the  passages  of  the 
JSTeiv  Testament  relative  to  the  Gospel 
ministry,  designed  for  candidates  for 
Holy  orders. 

(Continued.) 

(Matthew  13.  27,  28,  29,  part  of  30.) 
“  So  the  servants  of  the  householder 
came  and  said  unto  him — Sir,  didst  not 
thou  sow  good  seed  in  thy  field?  From 
whence  then  hath  it  tares?  He  said  un¬ 
to  them,  an  enemy  hath  done  this.  The 
servants  said  unto  him,  wilt  thou  then 
that  we  go  and  gather  them  up?  But 
he  said  nay;  lest  while  ye  gather  up  the 
tares,  ye  root  up  also  the  wheat  with  them. 
Let  both  grow  together  until  the  harvest.” 

In  the  beginning  of  this  parable  of  the 
tares  of  the  field,  there  is  reference  to 
another  parable,  which  sets  forth  the 
different  effects  of  the  gospel  ministry 
on  different  persons;  but  is  not  especial¬ 
ly  instructive  to  the  ministry  itself. 
The  circumstances  applying  the  words 
recited,  are  the  offer  of  the  servants,  and 
the  discouragement  of  it  by  the  master. 

The  passage  plainly  supposes  there 
being  some  unworthy  persons,  within 
tlie  pale  of  the  Christian  church.  In  the 
other  parable,  there  had  not  been  intro¬ 
duced  the  mention  of  subordinate 
agents,  in  the  work  of  husbandry.  But 
I  here,  they  appear  under  the  name  of 
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servants;  which  can  be  no  other  than 
the  intended  ministers  of  the  gospel. 
These,  with  an  honest  but  indiscreet 
zeal,  were  for  the  tearing  of  the  tares 
from  the  field:  that  is,  for  the  ridding  of 
the  church  of  all  those  its  members, 
who  were  Christians  in  name  only.  But 
the  master,  who  best  knew  what  he  in¬ 
tended  to  be  the  character  of  his  Church; 
and  also  the  various  ways  in  which  the 
'  counsel,  however  specious,  would  have 
evil  consequences,  perhaps  not  contem¬ 
plated  by  the  proposers  of  it;  gives  an 
answer,  mild  indeed,  yet  involving  ab- 
i  solute  refusal.  In  short,  that  there  was 
I  to  be  a  mixture  of  the  good  and  the  bad 

I  in  the  Church,  is  the  sentiment  of  the 

I  passage:  and  it  is  the  same  which  we 

I  find  recognized  by  our  Church,  in  her 
I  twenty -sixth  article;  where,  speaking  of 
1  "the  visible  Church  of  Christ,”  she 

i  gives  the  instruction,  that,  in  it,  "  the 

evil  is  ever  mingled  with  the  good.” 

It  seems,  then,  that  under  the  name 
of  tares,  there  is  included  a  description 
of  persons,  who  are  not  to  be  shut  out 
of  the  Church,  although  unworthy  mem¬ 
bers  of  it.  Perhaps  there  may  seem  to 
belong  to  this  construction  the  difficul¬ 
ty,  that  it  goes  to  the  length  of  denying 
i  to  her  all  right  of  excommunication. 

But  no:  if  we  must  needs  extend  the 
I;  figure  to  all  the  points  of  the  correlative 
I  subiect,  it  should  be  remarked,  that  the 
j  prohibition  is  not  of  such  weeds,  as 
j  might  vitiate  the  plant,  either  in  the 
stock  or  in  the  ear.  The  tares  are  spa¬ 
red;  not  for  their  own  sake,  but  because 
their  continuance  is  more  favourable 
than  the  contrary"  to  the  wheat. 

Bo  apply  this  to  the  subject.  Where¬ 
ver  circumstances  allow  of  such  a  dis¬ 
cipline,  as  to  exclude  from  a  member¬ 
ship  of  the  Church  all  who  lead  vicious 
lives,  or  who  propagate  fundamental 
error;  she  would  derive  from  it  the  dou¬ 
ble  advantage  of  being  relieved  from  the 
scandal  which  they  bring  on  her,  and, 
in  some  measure,  irom  the  contagion  of 
their  examples.  But,  in  regard  to  per¬ 
sons  who  do  not  offend  in  either  of  the 
particulars  here  referred  to;  although 
they  may  give  no  evidence  of  minds  sea¬ 
soned  much,  if  at  all,  by  piety  and  it’s 
attendant  graces;  however  they  are  the 
subjects  of  admonition  and  oi  persua¬ 
sion,  their  deficiences  ought  not  to  sub¬ 


ject  them  to  exclusion.  For  the  same 
reason,  neither  they,  nor  their  children 
on  their  account,  ought  to  be  debarred 
from  any  privilege  attached  to  Church 
communion. 

If  it  be  asked— why  is  this  so — and 
would  not  the  Church  be  better  rid  of 
such  barren  professors,  as  do  not  recom¬ 
mend  Godliness  by  adorning  it?  The 
answer  is,  that  if  there  should  be  autho¬ 
rity  to  this  effect,  it  must  be  committed 
to  fallible  men,  who  may  do  much  of  the 
mischief  intimated  by  the  rooting  up  of 
the  wheat  with  the  tares.  What  is  worse, 
it  would  sometimes  be  exercised  by  men 
under  the  government  of  the  species  of 
zeal  reproved  in  James  and  John — “Ye 
know  not  what  manner  of  spirit  ye  are 
of,”  (Luke  9. 55.)  What  carries  the  dan¬ 
ger  to  the  gi’eatest  extreme,  there  would 
be  other  men,  by  whom  the  power  would 
be  knowingly  and  wickedly  abused,  to 
the  gratification  of  ambition,  of  malice, 
and  of  revenge.  It  is  so  difficult  to  es¬ 
timate  exactly,  from  the  conduct,  the 
movements  oi  the  mind;  there  is  some¬ 
times  discovered  to  have  been  so  much 
more  of  good  affection,  than  the  conver¬ 
sation  had  seemed  to  promise,  and  there 
are  occasionally  deficiences  so  grievi- 
ously  deducting  from  the  merit  of  a  re¬ 
ligious  profession;  that  the  more  we  ex¬ 
amine  tlie  ground  on  which  the  subject 
is  left  in  Scripture,  and  which  is  sacred¬ 
ly  regarded  by  our  church,  the  more  we 
shall  discern  the  wisdom  of  it.  This 
ground  is,  that  while  the  Church,  like 
every  social  body,  possesses  the  power  of 
expulsion  of  unworthy  members— and 
that  she  is  recognized  as  clothed  with 
this  appears  in  many  places — the  un- 
worthiness  which  is  to  call  forth  the  ex¬ 
ercise  of  the  power,  is  open  error  or  im¬ 
morality,  and  not  inward  imperfection 
or  corruption. 

Here  then  is  a  conspicuous  property 
of  the  Church  of  Christ,  predicated  of 
her  before  her  actual  establishment.  It 
is  a  property,  which  does  not  appear  in 
this  passage  only,  but  is  discernible  iii 
many  passages;  as  that  in  which  “  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven”— still  meaning 
the  Church— is  compared  to  “  a  net  cast 
into  the  sea  and  inclosing  fishes  good 
and  bad;”  but  not  severed  until  the  fi¬ 
nal  separation.  The  apostolic  epistles  to 
the  several  Churches*  as  also  the  epis¬ 
tles  in  the  Apocalypse  from  the  head  of 
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all  the  Churches,  recognize  great  faults 
in  certain  of  them  respectively,  but  gen¬ 
erally  without  any  hint  of  flying  Irom 
communion  with  them  on  that  account. 
And  yet,  agreeably  to  the  distinction 
here  taken,  this  does  not  hinder,  that 
St.  Paul  tells  the  Galatians  (5,  12:)  ‘‘  I 
would ‘they  were  cut  oft*  that  trouble 
you;”  and  that  the  same  apostle  in¬ 
structs  the  Corinthians  concerning  the 
incestuous  offender  (1  5, 13,)— put  away 
from  among  yourselves  that  wicked 
person.”  The  result  is,  tliat  although 
the  deficiences  of  inconsistent  profes¬ 
sors  must  always  excite  in  every  pious 
mind  much  Christian  sorrow ;  yet  it  is  to 
be  considered  as  an  irremediable  evil, 
and  left  to  God,  not  however  to  the 
omission  of  our  best  endeavours,  under 
him  and  by  other  expedients  than  of  au¬ 
thority,  to  bring  his  Church  on  earth,  as 
near  as  possible  to  a  resemblance  of 
what  she  will  be  when  she  shall  be  “  pre¬ 
sented  to  him  a  glorious  Church,  not 
having  spot  or  wrinkle.” 

The  passage  which  has  been  explain¬ 
ed  has  an  aspect  on  the  concerns  of  the 
Christian  Church,  in  various  ways. 

First,  there  ought  to  be  observed  the 
line  ofdemarkation  between  the  province 
of  discipline,  and  that  in  which  good  is 
not  to  be  effected,  otherwise  than  by  in¬ 
struction  and  persuasion.  It  seems  to 
-be,  in  some  religious  societies,  a  profes¬ 
sed  object  of  their  policy,  to  eft*ect  the 
inward  work  of  piety  by  the  institutions 
of  their  discipline.  At  least  there  are 
some  institutions,  not  to  be  accounted 
for  except  on  this  principle:  and  indeed, 
it  is  occasionally  avowed.  There  being 
nothing  of  the  kind  in  our  ecclesiastical 
system,  or  in  that  of  the  Church  from 
which  we  are  descended,  it  is  a  dift'er- 
ence,  of  which  a  candidate  for  the  min¬ 
istry  should  be  apprized.  Pei  haps,  our 
communion  may  wear  the  appearance 
of  being  the  less  conducive  to  godliness, 
on  this  account.  It  must  be  confessed, 
that  so  far  as  there  are  borne  with  profane 
persons  and  openly  vicious  livers,  blame 
attaches.  This  however  is  no  part  of 
the  system,  but  imperfection  in  the  ad¬ 
ministering  of  it.  To  carry  discipline 
further,  is  more  conducive  to  hypocrisy, 
than  to  genuine  piety;  although  there 
would  be  abhorred  the  application  of  this 
remark  to  any  individual  case,  in  which 
it  were  not  justified  by  facts. 


2d.  There  follows  from  the  premises, 
that  it  is  a  great  error  in  any  Christian, 
to  depart  from  the  communion  of  a  du¬ 
ly  constituted  Church,  as  is  sometimes 
done  on  the  allegation,  that  a  conside¬ 
rable  proportion  of  the  members  of  a 
congregation  or  all  of  them— not  ex¬ 
cepting  the  minister— are  not  sufficient¬ 
ly  alive  in  their  holy  calling.  In  the 
first  place,  it  becomes  every  man  to  be 
jealous  of  himself,  lest  self-righteousness 
lead  him  to  misjudge  in  this  matter. 
But  if  he  judge  correctly;  to  be  driven 
from  the  communion  by  such  a  disfi¬ 
gurement  of  it,  is  to  forget  a  property 
of  the  Church  of  Christ;  declared  by 
her  divine  head,  to  be  what  was  to  ac¬ 
company  her  through  all  ages.  But  be 
it  remembered,  that  the  inference  has 
no  relation  to  any  Church,  essentially 
corrupt  in  doctrine. 

3d.  It  is  to  be  apprehended,  that  the 
spirit  of  the  passage  is  hostile  to  the 
expedient  sometimes  adopted,  of  for¬ 
ming  select  associations  within  the  ge¬ 
neral  and  divinely  instituted  Church; 
when  it  is  understood,  that  a  promi¬ 
nent  property  of  any  such  association 
is  the  sanctity  of  its  members.  This 
would  be  utterly  misunderstood,  if  it 
were  thought  designed  to  discounte¬ 
nance  friendly  consultation  and  coun¬ 
sel,  for  mutual  discussionand  excitement. 
For  what  is  there,  among  the  concerns 
of  men,  so  worthy  of  "^uch  mutual  aid, 
as  the  great  business  of  working  out 
their  salvation?  But  the  more  this  is 
under  the  seal  of  secrecy,  the  more  like¬ 
ly  is  it  to  answer  the  end  proposed. 
When  the  circle  of  such  a  communica¬ 
tion  is  considerably  extended,  so  as 
to  be  made  important  by  its  numbers, 
individual  ambition-  is  sure  to  make  it 
the  instrument  of  a  schism.  When  it  is 
on  too  small  a  scale  for  this,  it  carries 
the  seeds  of  dissolution  in  itself.  If 
any  member  of  such  a  body  espy  any 
grievous  delinquency  in  another  mem¬ 
ber— and  how  often  does  this  happen, 
in  persons  professing  godliness— the 
very  principle  which  joined  him  to  the 
association,  tends  now  to  detach  him 
from  it.  No  sooner  does  this  occur  in 
a  sufliciency  of  instances,  than  the  de¬ 
sign  drops.  There  is  a  circumstance 
to  be  gathered  from  the  gospels,  which 
has  contributed  much  to  the  confirming 
of  the  opinion  expressed.  The  cir- 
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curnstancB  alluded  to,  is  the  princi¬ 
ple  on  which  the  sect  of  the  Pharisees 
was  founded.  They  were  members  of 
the  Jewish  Church;  but  associated  by 
the  tie  of  the  profession  of  extraordina¬ 
ry  sanctity.  Now  although  there  is  no 
degree  of  holiness  too  high  to  be  pro¬ 
fessedly  aimed  at;  yet,  when  the  pro¬ 
fession  of  it  is  the  connecting  principle 
of  a  collective  body,  it  makes  them  too 
much  like  the  Pharisees  in  that  particu¬ 
lar;  and  it  is  to  be  feared,  is  sometimes 
fruitful  of  the  spirit  of  that  sect,  so  much 
faulted  by  our  Saviour. 

It  ought  to  be  added,  that  some  virtu¬ 
ous  persons,  and  such  as  are  not  char¬ 
geable  either  with  ostentation  or  with  the 
being  favourers  of  disorder,  have  seen 
this  matter  in  a  different  point  of  view. 
But  either  they  are  not  attentive  to  all 
its  bearings;  or  the  present  writer  is  un¬ 
der  a  prejudice,  in  regard  to  which  he  is 
not  conscious  that  it  has  an  unworthy 
origin. 

4th.  The  passage  deserves  the  serious 
attention  of  every  minister,  in  his  exer¬ 
cise  of  the  very  moderate  measure  of 
ecclesiastical  discipline  at  present  known 
among  us  affecting  the  right  of  full  be¬ 
nefit  of  Church  communion.  However 
moderate  that  measure  of  discipline,  it 
is  competent  to  the  excluding  of  evil 
livers  irom  the  Eucharist:  and  the  guide 
in  this,  are  the  rubrics  of  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer.  It  cannot  but  happen 
to  every  pastor  of  a  congregation,  that 
he  will  occasionally  have  to  recognise 
as  a  communicant  a  person,  in  whom  he 
does  not  discover  such  a  measure  of  se¬ 
riousness  and  of  devout  affection,  as  is 
suited  to  the  holy  nature  of  the  ordi¬ 
nance.  Perhaps  it  may  be  supposed, 
that  the  judging  of  the  riglit  of  such  a 
person  to  the  communion,  might  be  de¬ 
posited  in  the  breast  of  a  godly  and  well 
informed  pastor.  But  according  to  the 
principles  here  stated;  nothing  less  than 
actual  sin,  and  that  proveable,  is  to 
operate  as  exclusion.  The  question  of 
what  constitutes  sin,  is  not  to  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  private  judgment  of  the 
minister;  but  by  the  maxims  of  the  gos¬ 
pel,  as  understood  by  the  Church  in 
which  he  ministers.  Let  it  be  still  no¬ 
ticed,  that  this  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  pastoral  offices  of  instructing,  of  ex¬ 
horting  and  of  reproving;  which  rest  on 
other  grounds;  and.  must  be  conducted 


differently,  towards  different  individu* 
als.  This  accommodation  to  personal 
character  must  be  the  work  oi  private 
judgment,  because  no  public  provision 
can  be  made  for  it. 

Accordingly,  it  becomes  the  more  ne¬ 
cessary— and  this  is  the  last  instruction 
to  be  derived  from  the  passage~for  the 
minister  so  to  frame  both  his  public  dis¬ 
courses,  and  whatever  private  addres¬ 
ses  may  grow  out  of  his  ordinary  inter¬ 
course,  as  to  be  likely  to  reach  the  con¬ 
sciences  of  his  hearers.  As  well  in 
private  as  in  public,  we  are  carefully  to 
avoid  even  the  appearance  of  being 
false  accusers:  and  sometimes  an  indis¬ 
creet  minister  has  subjected  himself  to 
the  imputation  of  this,  by  authoritative 
interferences  in  instances,  in  which  no¬ 
thing  could  authoritatively  be  done. 
Let  then  the  minister,  under  the  gui¬ 
dance  of  an  enlightened  zeal,  sustain 
his  complaints;  but  be  more  judicious, 
as  to  the  tribunal  before  which  he  brings 
them.  There  is  a  court  in  the  sinner’s 
breast;  and  a  discourse  on  a  general 
truth  may  be  put  into  such  a  shape,  as 
shall  extort  the  sentence  of  self-con¬ 
demnation.  As  to  public  discourses  in 
particular;  although,  in  these,  jio  indivi¬ 
dual  should  be  pointed  at;  yet,  when 
any  Christian  doctrine  is  so  handled,  as 
that  what  is  said  applies  to  some  sensi¬ 
bilities  incident  to  the  human  character 
in  general;  it  will  be  not  uncommon  for 
conscience  to  make  the  personal  appli¬ 
cation — “  thou  art  the  man”  to  whom 
this  is  addressed;  if  not  especially  by 
the  preacher — which  however  may 
sometimes  be  suspected  without  cause 
— yet  by  the  holy  spirit,  whose  mind  is 
now  opened  from  the  Scriptures. 

In  the  department  of  the  ministry 
here  treated  of;  it  is  obvious,  how  great 
an  advantage  is  to  be  derived  from  re¬ 
ference  to  that  still  higher  judicatory, 
before  which  all  the  hearts  and  the  ac¬ 
tions  of  men  must  at  last  appear;  when 
the  command  shall  go  forth — “  gather 
first  the  tares  and  bind  them  in  bundles 
to  burn  them,  but  gather  the  wheat  into 
my  barn.” 

Matthew  18.  18.  “  verily  I  say  unto 
you,  whatsoever  ye  shall  bind  on  earth, 
shall  be  bound  in  heaven.  And  what¬ 
soever  ye  shall  ,  loose  on  earth,  shall  be 
loosed  in  heaven.” 

There  is  something  to  the  same  ef 
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iect,  in  what  St.  John  (Chap.  20. 22,  23.) 
relates  of  our  Lord  after  jiis  resurrec¬ 
tion;  that,  breathing  on  his  disciples,  he 
said --receive  “ye  the  Holy  Ghost:  whose¬ 
soever  sins  ye  remit,  they  are  remitted 
unto  them,  and  whose-soever  sins  ye  re¬ 
tain  they  are  retained.” 

To  return  to  St.  Matthew;  the  like 
authority  to  that  which  he  describes  as 
given  to  the  apostles  generally,  he  had 
before  mentioned  as  given  to  St.  Peter 
especially  [Chap.  16,  18.3  “  I  say  unto 
thee,  thou  art  Peter,  and  upon  this  rock 
I  will  build  my  Church,  and  the  gates 
of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it. 

The  very  setting  down  of  these  texts, 
with  the  places  which  they  occupy  res¬ 
pectively,  seems  sufficient  to  remove 
the  pretentions  of  the  supremacy  of  St. 
Peter;  in  Repossessing  of  any  superio¬ 
rity,  or  even  primacy,  relatively  to  his 
fellow  apostles.  Had  this  been  the 
case;  it  would  not  follow,  that  it  has 
descended  by  succession,  in  the  line  of 
the  Episcopacy  of  the  Roman  Church. 
But,  as  was  said,  the  very  stations  oc¬ 
cupied  by  the  texts  show,  that  the  whole 
claim  begins  with  a  fallacy,  in  the  in¬ 
terpretation  of  what  was  said  to  St.  Pe¬ 
ter.  It  is  true,  that  a  certain  incident, 
proper  to  him,  occasioned  the  making 
to  him  especially  of  the  declaration,  in¬ 
tended  to  be  made  to  the  apostles  gene¬ 
rally.  For,  that  there  existed,  such  an 
intention,  is  demonstrated  by  its  being 
80  soon  carried  into  effect:  the  record 
being  in  the  next  chapter  but  one,  after 
the  mention  of  the  other.  And  then, 
that  after  the  resurrection,  and  on  the 
eve  of  an  entrance  on  the  apostolic 
work  of  enlightening  and  reforming  the 
world,  there  should  be  a  commission 
given  to  the  community,  implying  an 
equality  of  authority  in  the  several 
members  of  it,  in  derogation  from  a 
paramount  authority  before  conferred 
on  an  individual  member,  is  too  evi¬ 
dently  wide  of  the  line  of  propriety  to 
be  admitted.  One  of  the  best  nelps  to 
the  interpreting  of  a  law,  is  early  prac¬ 
tice  under  it.  But  what  evidence  have 
we  of  pre-eminence,  either  claimed  by 
St.  Peter,  or  attributed  to  him  by  any 
other?  There  is  something  very  unlike 
it,  in  St.  Paul’s  withstanding  of  him  to 
his  face  at  Antioch,  because  he  “  was  to  I 
be  blamed;”  and  the  same,  in  all  the  | 
circumstances  proving  the  superiority  of  j 


St.  James,  in  the  mother  Church  of  Je¬ 
rusalem,  before  there  was  any  Church 
in  Rome;  and  much  more,  before  St  Pe¬ 
ter  had  an  intercourse  with  it;  of  which 
indeed  there  would  be  no  proof,  if  ec¬ 
clesiastical  history  did  not  come  in  to 
establish  a  fact,  whereon  the  Scriptures 
are  silent.  But  there  may  be  dismissed 
this  error,  engrafted  on  the  passage;  and 
attention  carried  to  the  ascertaining  of 
the  sense  of  it. 

It  is  well  known,  what  a  prodigious 
fabric  of  ecclesiastical  domination  has 
been  founded  on  such  an  interpretation 
of  this  passage,  as  perverts  it  to  the  bad 
purposes  of  secular  interest  and  of  cor¬ 
rupt  passion:  for  all  the  arbitrary  ex- 
communications  of  the  papacy,  with  its 
penal  laws  and  interdicts,  cover  them¬ 
selves  with  an  authority  here  supposed 
to  be  communicated.  It  is  true,  that 
the  address  is  to  the  apostles  and  of 
course  to  their  successors,  in  common: 
yet  there  being  conceived  of  a  power 
without  limits;  nothing  was  more  natu¬ 
ral,  than  that  it  should  at  last  be 
brought  to  reside  in  the  hands  of  an  in¬ 
dividual;  since  otherwise,  what  one  had 
loosed  another  might  bind;  and  so,  the 
whole  end  would  be  defeated.  This 
circumstance  then,  that  the  trust,  what¬ 
ever  it  were,  was  committed  in  common 
to  the  apostles,  is  a  disproof  of  the 
sense,  which  creates  a  necessity  for  the 
Pope’s  paramount  management  of  it. 
To  disprove  the  construction  altogether; 
we  need  but  to  recollect,  that  when,  of 
different  senses  which  may  be  annexed 
to  language  on  any  serious  subject,  one 
of  them  is  so  extravagant,  as  to  be  con¬ 
trary  to  common  sense,  and  to  the  com¬ 
mon  happiness  of  mankind;  this  cannot 
be  the  true  interpretation,  and  another 
must  be  resorted  to.  Now  carrying 
along  with  us  the  presumption  made  in 
common,  that  the  apostles  were  consi¬ 
dered,  not  onlj  in  person,  but  as  repre¬ 
senting  those  who  should  conie  after 
them;  what  can  be  more  contrary  to  the 
ordinary  apprehensions  of  mankind, 
than  that  such  an  enormous  power,  ac¬ 
companied  by  an  assurance  01  divine  ra¬ 
tification  of  its  decrees,  should  be  com¬ 
mitted  to  human  beings;  not  only  with 
all  their  infirmities,  but  with  all  the  un¬ 
sanctified  passions  sometimes  brought 
with  them  into  the  ministry?  It  has 
been  affirmed,  that  the  Roman  church 
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cannot  err  in  doctrine:  but  no  one  pre¬ 
tends,  that  her  bishops  may  not  err,  or  | 
that  they  have  not  erred,  in  the  exercise 
ofthe  power  of  excommunication.  To 
suppose,  that  on  such  occasions,  what 
is  bound  on  earth  is  bound  in  Heaven, 
is  an  extravagant  opinion,  sufficiently 
demonstrative  of  the  unsoundnes  sof 
the  foundation  on  which  it  rests.  The 
first  exercise  of  excommunication,  ope¬ 
rating  on  very  extensive  bodies  of  men, 
was  the  sentence  of  Pope  Victor,  in 
the  latter  end  of  the  second  century, 
against  all  the  Asiatic  churches;  for  not 
conforming  to  the  custom  of  the  church 
of  Rome,  as  to  the  time  of  keeping  Eas¬ 
ter.  For  this  he  was  censured,  even  by 
many  of  the  bishops  of  the  western 
church;  and  among  them,  by  Irenseus, 
bishop  of  Lyons;  who  remonstrated 
sharply  against  the  measure.  This  ho¬ 
ly  man  never  imagined,  that  Heaven 
gave  its  sanction  to  the  act  of  the  infu¬ 
riate  Victor.  It  would  be  impossible  to 
find  evidence  of  any  opinion  prevailing 
in  that  day,  of  there  being  validity  in 
the  eye  oi  Heaven  in  any  ecclesiastical 
act  of  this  sort,  done  unjustly  or  intem- 
perately. 

Such  unlimited  and  arbitrary  will 
being  excluded,  the  question  returns — 
to  wnat  ends  did  the  contemplated  pow¬ 
er  extend?  There  shall  be  mentioned 
three  solutions  of  this,  with  the  reasons 
for  preferring  the  last  of  them.  I 

First,  the  words  of  our  Saviour  have 
been  supposed  to  apply,  with  a  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  legal  observances;  which 
were  to  be  retained  or  abrogated — it  is 
said — as  the  apostles  might  direct;  who 
— it  is  further  said— exercised  the  dis¬ 
cretion  thus  yielded  to  them,  on  the  oc¬ 
casion  of  the  embassy  from  the  church 
of  Antioch,  for  the  ascertaining  of  the 
terms  of  gentile  communion.  This  is 
an  opinion  entertained  by  the  learned 
bishop  Pearce,  in  his  comment  on  the 
place.  But  with  all  due  deference  to 
so  respectable  a  commentator,  it  may  be 
remarked,  that  the  divine  counsels  had 
determined  what  is  thus  thought  to 
have  been  left  to  human  discretion. 
The  law,  as  St.  Paul  says,  was  “wax¬ 
ing  old  and  ready  to  vanish  away,”  when 
tbe  preaching  oi  the  gospel  was  begin¬ 
ning.  It  is  true,  tliere  were  consulta- 
tious  and  reasonings  in  the  instance  re- 
icrred  to,  of  the  question— how  far  the 


gentile  Christians  should  be  bound  by 
those  institutions,  which,  with  the  Jews, 
were  to  be  co-eval  with  their  polity. 
But  the  result  of  the  discussion,  was 
brought  about  under  the  influence  of 
inspiration;  as  appears  from  the  form  of 
the  decree— “  It  seemed  good  to  the 
Holy  Ghost  and  to  us.”  Of  that  influ¬ 
ence  there  would  have  been  no  need; 
had  they  been  already  empowered  by  a 
commission,  delegating  a  power  to  be 
exercised  according  to  their  judgments. 

The  second  interpretation  in  view,  re¬ 
fers  the  binding  and  the  loosing  to  the 
gospel  to  be  preached  by  the  Apostles; 
who,  as  preachers  of  the  same  gospel, 
are  supposed  to  bind  or  loose.  But 
the  expressions  seem  too  strong,  to  be 
limited  to  such  a  sense.  Had  there  been 
no  Apostles,  and  were  there  no  authgri- 
zed  ministers  of  any  description;  and 
even  there  having  been  the  former,  and 
there  being  now  the  latter;  every  person 
who  should  mention  faith  and  repen¬ 
tance  as  the  conditions  on  which  there 
is  bestowed  the  forgiveness  of  sins, 
would  bind  and  loose,  according  to  this 
vague  meaning  of  the  words.  But  there 
was  evidently  designed  some  especial 
prerogative  to  the  Apostles;  even  if  the 
same  were  not  to  descend  to  their  suc¬ 
cessors:  although  this  is  here  supposed 
to  have  been  implied. 

The  connection  in  which  the  words 
stand,  seems  to  point  to  an  interpreta¬ 
tion,  diftering  from  both  these  senses. 
The  interpretation  supposes  a  power 
inherent  to  the  church,  as  to  every  so¬ 
cial  body,  of  excluding  disorderly  per¬ 
sons  from  its  pale.  Tnis  being  suppo¬ 
sed,  the  meaning  of  the  place  under  re¬ 
view  must  be,  that  what  is  thus  done 
by  mortal  men,  is  ratified  by  the  great 
being  under  whose  authority  they  act; 
the  same  being  supposed  done  on  suffi¬ 
cient  grounds;  because  it  is  contrary  to 
common  sense  to  understand,  that  what 
is  done  by  fallible  and  frail  men,  either 
in  ignorance  or  in  wickedness,  can  pre¬ 
scribe  the  plan  of  the  operation  of*  al¬ 
mighty  God;  either  in  the  extensions  of 
his  mercy,  or  in  the  visitations  of  his 
wrath.  It  was  intimated,  that  the  con¬ 
nexion  points  out  the  sense  given;  and 
this  appears  from  three  verses  immedi¬ 
ately  preceding-— “  If  tiiy  brother  shall 
trespass  against  thee,  go  and  tell  him 
his  fault  between  thee  and  him  alone. 
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If  he  shall  hear  thee,  thou  hast  gained 
thy  brother.  But  if  he  will  not  hear 
thee,  then  take  with  thee  one  or  two 
more,  that  in  the  mouth  of  two  or  three 
witnesses,  every  word  may  be  establish¬ 
ed.  And  if  he  shall  neglect  to  hear 
them  tell  it  unto  the  church.  But  if  he 
neglect  to  hear  the  church,  let  him  be 
unto  thee  as  an  heathen  man  and  a  pub¬ 
lican.” 

It  seems  impossible  to  devise  any 
sense  for  these  words,  whether  they  be 
considered  as  mere  recommendation,  or 
as  positive  injunction;  except  the  usual 
sense  of  settling  difterences  among 
Christians,  throu^  the  medium  of  the 
intervention  of  the  church.  This  cir¬ 
cumstance  shows  further,  that  the  Apos¬ 
tles  were  addressed,  as  constitutinji  the 
then  church;  so  that  the  authority  con¬ 
veyed  is  not  in  such  sort  to  them  and 
their  ministerial  successors,  as  that  they 
may  each,  in  caprice,  or  on  the  mere 
ground  of  his  own  sense  of  propriety, 
cut  off  from  the  body  of  the  faithful; 
but  is  consistent  with  there  being  rules 
of  process  and  maxims  of  ecclesiastical 
policy;  the  result  of  mature  delibera¬ 
tion  and  of  common  counsels.  It  was 
impossible  to  establish  a  system  of  this 
sort,  which  should  be  applicable  to  all 
times  and  places;  and  therefore  it  is 
left  to  human  discretion,  to  be  governed 
by  circumstances  and  by  experience. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  connexion  shows, 
that  the  passage  is  as  far  from  creating 
a  despotism. in  every  Episcopal  district, 
as  from  establishing  the  like  species  of 
government  over  the  whole  Christian 
church. 

Of  the  general  interpretation  given 
of  this  passage — that  is,  as  having  a  re¬ 
ference  to  ecclesiastical  authority — 
there  is  a  further  confirmation  in  the 
words  following  it;  provided  a  criticism 
met  with  be  correct.  ‘‘  Again  I  say 
unto  you,  that  if  two  of  you  shall  agree 
on  earth,  as  touching  any  thing  that 
they  shall  ask,  it  shall  be  done  for  them 
of  my  father  which  is  in  Heaven:  for 
where  two  or  three  are  gathered  toge¬ 
ther  in  my  name,  there  am  I  in  the 
midst  of  them.”  In  this  translation, 
the  words  although 

passive,  as  touching  any  tiling,  are  ren¬ 
dered  actively — they  shall  ask”  and 
may  better  be  rendered — “  Whatsoever 
they  shall  be  required  to:”  And  the 


words  “  ymTttoLi  ctvTdtq^^  will  very 
well  bear  the  translation — “  It  shall 
be  to  them.”  According  to  this  con¬ 
struction,  the  words  refer  to  the  two 
or  three  witnesses  before  spoken  of- 
who,  in  the  discharge  of  the  benevolent 
interposition  required  of  them,  may  re¬ 
ly  on  being  approved  of  and  supported 
in  their  judgment  duly  weighed  and 
given,  by  the  divine  ordainer  of  that 
mean  of  terminating  contests  and  heal¬ 
ing  breaches.  If  this  construction  be 
correct,  the  verse  following  is  a  pro¬ 
mise  of  the  divine  presence,  more  im¬ 
mediately  in  such  ecclesiastical  judica¬ 
tories,  as  are  held  for  the  purposes  of 
reconciliation,  and  to  clear  the  church 
of  scandal— ‘‘  For”— as  our  Lord  con¬ 
tinues— ‘‘  when  two  or  three  are  gather¬ 
ed  together  in  my  name,  there  am  1  in 
the  midst  of  them.”  This  is  usually  un¬ 
derstood  as  a  promise  of  the  presence 
of  Christ,  on  occasions  of  religious  wor¬ 
ship:  and  even  on  the  admission  of  the 
criticism,  there  seems  no  reason,  why 
the  spirit  of  the  sentiment  should  not  be 
so  extended.  But  independently  on 
this,  the  sentiment,  so  far  as  the  latter 
subject  is  concerned,  pervades  the 
whole  economy  of  Revelation.* 

There  has  been  explained,  to  the  best 
of  the  ability  of  the  writer,  this  much 
controverted  passage  of  Scripture.  But 
how  can  he  do  justice  to  the  subject;  in 
regard  to  the  instructive  lessons,  which 
the  consideration  of  it  inculcates?  He 
will  merely  suggest  the  leading  ideas 
of  them. 

In  the  first  place,  what  a  powerful 
engine  has  the  misinterpretation  of  the 
passage  been,  in  the  hands  of  oppressive 
power!  On  the  one  hand,  wicked  states¬ 
men  have  thus  made  religion  the  instru¬ 
ment  of  accomplishing  their  unrighte¬ 
ous  ends;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  as¬ 
piring  ecclesiastics,  sometimes  by  in¬ 
trigues,  and  sometimes  by  an  overbear¬ 
ing  influence,  have  given  a  misdirection 
to  the  powers  of  t£e  state,  and  made 
them  subservient  to  their  ambition.  The 
history  of  Christendom  is  full  of  melan- 


♦  Bishop  Horseley,  in  his  Sermon  on  this  pas 
sage,  considers  the  promise  as  special  to  St  Pe  er^ 
and  thinks  it  fulfilled  by  the  transaction  wim  o 
nelius;  the  door  of  faith  being  thus  open  to  the  g 
tiles.  The  promise  relates  as  well  to 
to  loosing;  and  therefore  the  interpretation  gt 
is  still  pre&nreiL- 
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chuly  monuments  of  this;  and  the  evil 
is  resolveable  into  human  wickedness 
and  weakness;  since  there  is  not  only 
the  entire  want  of  any  sanction  of  Scrip¬ 
ture,  for  such  wanton  displays  of  cor¬ 
rupt  passion;  but  all  the  precepts  of  the 
Gospel  have  a  tendency  counteracting 
it  wherever  unrighteous  domination  finds 
an  opportunity,  in  the  course  of  human 
affairs,  to  rear  its  gorgon  head;  and 
wherever  submission  is  afterwards  con¬ 
tinued  by  habit  and  general  ignorance. 
The  present  state  of  the  world  is  not 
favourable  to  the  imposture  here  com- 
plaiiied  of,  but  rather  tends  to  an  eman¬ 
cipation  from  the  authority  which 
Christ  has  established  in  his  Church. 
In  our  own  country  in  particular,  there  is 
little  probability  of  there  being  endured 
the  enormity,  which  has  so  long  oppres¬ 
sed  some  of  the  countries  of  the  old 
world.  Accordingly,  the  only  present 
improvement  in  this  respect,  is  to  be 
free  from  any  influence  of  that  spirit, 
which  impels  men  to  the  asserting  of  an 
immoderate  ecclesiastical  domination; 
and  to  wish  to  carry  it  into  operation, 
by  the  arms  which  penal  laws  supply. 
F'or  where  there  is  no  power  to  carry 
such  designs  into  effect,  men  may  en¬ 
tertain  a  disposition  to  it,  manifesting 
itself  in  acrimony  and  intolerance.' 

Secondly,  While  we  avoid  this  abuse, 
let  us  not  be  backward  to  affirm  that 
moderate  measure  of  ecclesiastical  au¬ 
thority,  which  must  be  inherent  to  the 
church  as  a  social  body— the  excluding 
trom  her  pale  of  those,  who  injure  or  do 
dishonour  to  her  communion.  It  is  a 
power,  which  admits  of  a  greater  or  less 
exercise,  according  to  the  circumstan¬ 
ces  of  different  times  and  countries;  but 
cannot  be  surrendered,  without  off'ence 
against  the  divine  ordainer.  To  reli¬ 
gious  minds,  there  is  no  consideration 
more  tending  to  the  due  exercise  of  a 
power,  the  object  of  which  is  not  des¬ 
truction,  but  edification;  than  the  per¬ 
ceiving  that  it  does  not  originate  in  hu¬ 
man  institution,  but  was  conferred  by 
the  great  Being,  who  established  the 
church  by  his  omnipotence,  and  who 
rotects  it  by  his  providence.  We 
now,  how  liable  it  is  to  be  disturbed 
f>y  all  the  little  passions  which  center 
in  the  interest  of  self.  But  the  consi¬ 
deration  of  the  sanctity  of  the  depart- 
VOL.  I. 


ment,  is  an  awful  prohibition  of  their 
intrusion  within  its  sphere. 

Further;  the  subject  dictates  a  lamen¬ 
tation,  over  the  manifest  deficiency  of 
ecclesiastical  discipline  in  our  church. 
If  the  writer  knows  his  own  heart,  there 
is  no  abuse  which  he  more  abominates 
than  that  which  establishes  a  tyranny 
in  spiritual  concerns.  Even  indepen¬ 
dently  on  this,  when  ecclesiastical  laws 
aim  at  the  disciplining  of  the  mind,  it 
seems  to  him  an  exceeding  of  its 
bounds;  and  as  trespassing  within  those, 
in  which  persuasion  only  should  exert 
its  influence.  He  would  be  equally 
far  from  exacting,  as  terms  of  commu¬ 
nion,  conformity  to  the  caprice,  which 
denounces  as  crimes  things  in  them¬ 
selves  indifferent,  because  of  the  crimi¬ 
nality  to  which  they  are  perverted.  But 
the  very  stress  which  some  religious 
societies  lay  on  matters  of  this  sort,  he 
would  lay  on  practices  which  are  essen¬ 
tially  offences  against  morals.  Such 
practices  he  wishes  to  see  a  ground,  on 
which  men  and  women  may  be  denied 
to  belong  any  more  to  our  society.  He 
is  aware  of  the  awful  responsibility,  at¬ 
tached  to  any  endeavours  for  the  ac¬ 
complishing  of  such  a  reformation — not 
to  say  in  system,  but — in  practice.  He 
is  equally  aware  of  the  weight  of  cleri¬ 
cal  character,  necessary  to  effect  it; 
whatever  provisions  might  be  made  by 
the  public  authority  of  the  church,  to 
secure  due  deliberation  and  strict  im¬ 
partiality.  Probably,  the  present  is  not 
the  time,  for  attempting  so  great  a 
work;  but  the  subject  demands  the  hold¬ 
ing  of  it  up,  as  an  object  not  to  be  lost 
si^ht  ot,  and  as  called  for  by  the  inte- 
I  grity  of  the  Christian  system. 

I  ,^In  the  mean  time,  there  may  be  held 
out  another  intimation,  as  given  by  the 
present  subject — that  of  every  one’s 
doing  of  his  share,  to  the  sustaining  of 
ecclesiastic  il  order,  in  those  matters 
which  are  confessedly  within  our  pow¬ 
er;  such  as  the  preventing  of  the  intru¬ 
sion  of  unfit  persons  into  the  ministry; 
the  discountenancing  of  ministerial  acts, 
performed  without  a  ministerial  com¬ 
mission;  the  disregarding  of  the  pres¬ 
cribed  order  for  the  Common  Prayer, 
and  for  the  offices;  and  the  substituting 
of  private  discretion,  for  the  doing  of 
what  has  been  otherwise  provided  for 
by  the  public  Canons.  Besides  these 
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thiTij2:s,  there  may  be  mentioned  a  deter¬ 
mined  fencing  of  the  Lord’s  table, 
against  the  coming  of  those  who  live  in 
the  practice  of  any  thing  contrary  to 
good  morals.  If  we  cannot  do  all  that 
the  perfection  of  ecclesiastical  disci- 
line  would  require,  let  us  do  what  we 
now  to  be  possible;  and  what  we  are 
bt)und  to  by  positive  law,  and  bj  the 
engagements  recjuired  on  an  admission 
to  the  ministry. 

Lastly,  the  subject  dictates  the  pro. 
priety  of  performing  what  is  itself  right, 
in  the  frame  of  mind  without  which  no¬ 
thing  in  religious  matters  can  be  rightly 
done.  The  exercise  of  ecclesiastical 
authority,  is  in  itself  a  work  of  so  much  ! 
delicacy;  it  so  easily  opens  a  door  for 
the  evil  workings  of  the  human  heart; 
it  has  actually  been  so  much  abased;  and 
hence  the  world  is  so  apt  to  fear  an 
abuse  of  it  in*  future;  that  there  is  no 
matter,  in  regard  to  which  we  have  so 
much  cause  to  be  aware,  not  only  to  be 
free  from  passion  and  caprice,  but  that 
there  may  be  nothing  which  shall  be  a 
plausible  pretence  to  others,  to  impute 
them  to  us.  Correct  principles  on  the 
subject  should  be  pndessed,  whatever 
may  be  the  t  ontradiction.  But  in  sus¬ 
taining  those  principles,  our  reasonings 
should  be  strong,  and  our  tempers 
should  be  moderate.  In  all  our  enaea- 
vours  to  give  effect  to  what  we  advo¬ 
cate,  we  should  meet  intemperate  op¬ 
position  with  patience  and  forbearance. 
Under  disappointment  we  should  show, 
that  our  own  interests  are  not  consider¬ 
ed  as  involved  in  the  cause  contended 
for:  this  being  understood,  not  of  any 
obligation  to  act  contrary  to  known  du¬ 
ty  ourselves— fur  submission  to  this 
would  be  sinful— but  of  a  failure  to  ac¬ 
complish  the  like  in  others.  The  con¬ 
trary  to  these  things  implies,  that  even 
if  our  general  object  be  right,  some  in¬ 
terest  ofself--at  least  that  degree  of  it 
which  may  be  called  the  pride  of  opi¬ 
nion,  is  involved  in  the  issue.  This, 
like  the  dead  Hies  in  the  precious  oint¬ 
ment,  is  not  merelv  a  mixture  of  evil 
with  good;  but  sucli  a  mixture,  as  is  a 
spoiling  of  the  whole  mass. 

(To  be  continued.) 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

CFor  the  Episcopal  Magazine.] 

^  In  the  last  number  examples  were 
given  of  mistranslations,  ampliHcations 


&c.  in  the  metre  psalms.  Many  more 
might  be  produced,  but  these  are  suf. 
ficient  to  strip  the  version  of  the  claim 
of  inspiration. 

As  another  reason  for  proposing  the 
query  concerning  the  use  of  Hymns 
I  remark: 

6.  T’he  ^eat  mass  of  the  metre  ver¬ 
sion  is  usdess.  For  instance,  the  first 
60  Psalms  are  principally  curses  against 
enemies  and  descriptions  of  wicked 
men,  in  which  the  versifiers  have  given 
full  force  to  the  original.  Instead  of 
softening  it  with  a  spiritual  sense  it  is 
generally  exaggerated.  Thus  foes  are 
constantly  translated — spiteful  foes — 
dogs  are  made  growling  dogs — lions-^ 
worse  than  growling  lions — ^jaws-sa- 
vage  jaws — where  is  now  thy  God?--- 
delud^  wretch  whereas  now  thy  God,  <^c. 

There  is  a  fact  on  this  head  worthy 
of  notice.  In  the  “  Proposed  Book”  of 
Common  Prayer  set  forth  by  the  con¬ 
vention  of  1785,  there  are  select  por¬ 
tions  of  the  metre  Psalms.  These,  in  the 
judgment  of  those  who  framed  that 
Book,  contain  all  that  are  profitable  for 
use;  and  every  one  who  examines  the 
subject  will  be  of  the  same  opinion. 
Now  these  portions  of  the  Psalms  are 
not  more  than  one  sixth  of  the  whole; 
consequently  five  sixths  of  the  version 
are  useless.  This  is  a  moderate  calcu¬ 
lation;  for  many  of  the  portions  in  the 
proposed  book  would  rarely,  if  ever,  be 
employed.  I  suspect  that  few  clergy¬ 
men  use  as  mucli  as  one  tenth  of  the 
Psalms.  Why  should  the  Prayer  Book 
be  swelled  and  rendered  more  expen¬ 
sive  by  matter  which  cannot  be  used? 

Indeed  if  we  turn  to  the  index  appen¬ 
ded  to  the  Psalms,  there  seems  to  be  a 
great  variety  of  subjects.  But  on  ex¬ 
amination  we  are  disappointed.  For 
probably  we  find  only  a  few  w^ords  on 
the  subject,  or  it  is  wrapped  up  in  dis¬ 
tant  allusions,  or,  what  is  often  the  case, 
it  is  connected  with  other  things  not 
suited  to  the  purpose  in  hand. 

Very  often  the  desired  topic  is  ce¬ 
lebrated  in  language  which  induces  us 
to  give  up 'the  search.  Thus  under  the 
head  of  penitence  we  are  directed  to 
the  following: 

W  hiie  I  coucealed  the  fretting*  sore 
My  bones  consumed  without  relief; 

All  day  I  did  with  anguish  roar 

But  no  complaint  assuaged  my  , 

Psalm,  32. 
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Stench  and  corruption  fill  my  wounds, 

My  folly’s  just  return; 

With  trouble  I  am  warp’d  and  bound 
And  all  day  lon|^  I  mourn. 

A  loath’d  disease  afflicts  ray  loins 
Infecting*  every  part; 

With  sickness  worn,  I  groan  and  roar 
Through  anguish  of  iny  heart. 

Psalm,  38. 

By  reason  of  my  sad  estate 
I  spend  my  breath  in  groans; 

My  flesh  is  worn  away,  my  skin 
Scarce  hides  my  starting  bones. 

I’m  like  a  pelican  became 
That  does  in  deserts  mourn; 

Or  likb  an  owl  that  sits  all  day 
On  barren  trees  forlorn. 

Psalm,  102. 

The  least  bad  effect  of  putting  such 
language  into  the  mouths  of  a  congre¬ 
gation,  is — a  habit  of  singing  without 
regarding  the  meaning  of  uie  words. 

The  above  are  not  selected  as  rare 
instances.  Excepting  the  51st.  V.  130th. 
it  is  difficult  to  find  a  few  penitential 
verses  together  without  meeting  some 
such  unhappy  expressions. 

Under  the  head  of  Sincerity  we  are 
directed  to  Psalm,  26. 

Search  thou  my  heart  whose  innocence 
Will  shine  the  more  ’tis  try’d; 

For  I  have  kept  thy  grace  in  view 
And  made  thy  truth  my  guide. 

I  never  for  companions  took 
The  idle  or  profane; 

No  hypocrite  with  all  his  arts 
Could  e’er  my  friendship  gain. 

I  hate  the  busy  plotting  crew 
W  ho  make  distracted  times; 

And  shun  their  wicked  company, 

As  I  avoid  their  crimes. 

I’ll  wash  my  bands  in  innocence 
And  bring  a  heart  so  pure, 

Thai  when  thy  altar  I  approach, 

My  welcome  shall  secure. 

For  I  his  judgments  keep  in  sight, 

In  his  just  paths  I  always  trod; 

I  never  did  his  statutes  slight, 

Nor  loosely  wandered  from  my  God. 

But  still  my  soul,  sincere  and  pure. 

Did  e’en  from  darling  sins  refrain; 

His  favours  therefore  yet  endure. 

Because  my  heart  and  hands  are  clean. 

Psalm,  18. 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  circum¬ 
stances  in  which  these  would  be  pro¬ 


per  sentiments  for  a  congregation  of 
sinners — Who  can  stand  forth  in  the  as¬ 
sembly  and  boast 

I  never  did  his  statutes  slight,  ‘ 

Nor  loosely  wandered  from  my  God. 

The  particular  situation  under  w^hich 
David  uttered  the  original,  made  the 
case  different  with  him.  But  with  us', 
to  say  the  least — are  not  such  verses 
dangerous,  when  the  error  to  which  we 
are  most  prone  is  that  of  dependence 
on  our  own  righteousness — when  the 
doctrines  to  which  the  pride  of  the  hu¬ 
man  heart  most  objects,  are  those  of  its 
own  depravity  and  of  acceptance  only 
through  the  Redeemer. — In  order  to  ac¬ 
commodate  such  sentiments  of  the 
Psalms  to  ordinary  devotion,  they  must 
be  paraphrased  after  the  manner  of 
Watts — 

I  shall  behold  the  face 

Of  my  forgiving  God;  , 

And  stand  complete  in  righteousness, 
Wash’d  in  my  Saviour’s  blood. 

The  58th  is  referred  to  under  the 
head  of  instructive  Psalms. 

No  serpent  of  parch’d  Afric’s  breed 
Does  ranker  poison  bear; 

The  drowsy  adder  will  as  soon 
Unlock  his  sullen  ear. 

Defeat,  O  God,  their  threatning  rage 
And  timely  break  their  power; 

Disarm  these  growling  lions’  jaws 
E’er  practised  to  devour. 

« 

Let  now  their  insolence,  at  height, 

Like  ebbing  tides  be  spent; 

Their  shiver’d  darts  deceive  their  aim, 
When  they  their  bow  have  bent. 

Like  snails  let  them  dissolve  to  .slime; 

Like  hasty  births,  become 
'  Unworthy  to  behold  the  sun. 

And  dead  within  the  womb. 

On  what  occasion  would  a  clergyman 
select  this  instructive  Psalm? 

I  Some  endeavour  to  get  a  portion, 
j  suited  to  their  purpose,  by  putting  toj;e- 
ther  verses  in  different  parts  ot  a 
Psalm.  But  this  seems  like  throwing 
contempt  on  what  is  omitted;  and  is  a 
direct  acknowledgment  of  the  deficien¬ 
cy  here  complained  of. 

If  any  of  the  foregoing  observations  be 
objected  to  as  disrespectful  to  the  word 
of  God — I  ask  whether  it  would  be  dis- 
I  respectful  to  ridicule  the  idea  of  sing- 
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ing  the  second  Chapter  of  Ezra.  It  is 
uite  as  fit,  and  as  much  intended  for 
evotion  in  our  days,  as  some  portions 
of  the  Psalms.  According  to  the  Apos¬ 
tle,  the  word  of  God  is  intended  for  va¬ 
rious  purposes.  Some  parts  of  it  are 
profitable  for  doctrine,  some  for  reproof, 
some  for  correction  in  righteousness; 
and  others,  I  may  add,  fov prayer,  thanks¬ 
giving  and  praise.  This  remark  of  the 
Apostle  applies  to  the  psalter  as  well  as 
to  the  other  Books  of  Scripture.  Parts 
of  it  are  to  be  used  for  doctrine  and 
reproof  only;  and  not  as  devotional  ex¬ 
ercises.  For 

7.  The  Bible  no  where  appropriates  the 
Psalms  to  the  purposes  of  devotion;  why 
then  should  we  be  confified  to  them,  since, 

8.  Other  portions  of  Scripture  are 
suited  to  Christian  w)rship.  Such  pas¬ 
sages  as  the  following  might  be  versified 
with  as  much  propriety  and  beauty  as 
the  Psalms.  The  glory  of  the  Christian 
church,  and  the  characters  of  the  Mes¬ 
siah  cannot  be  celebrated  in  better  lan¬ 
guage- 

For  unto  us  a  child  is  bom,  a  son  is  given,  &:c. 

Isaiah,  ix.  6 

He  shall  feed  his  flock  like  a  shepherd,  4’C- 

xlii. 

Comfort  ye,  comfort  ye,  my  people,  xl.  1 
Every  valley  shall  be  exalted,  &c.  xl.  4 
O  Zion,  that  bringest  good  tidings,  &c.  xl.  9. 
Arise,  shine  for  thy  light  is  come,  &c.  lx.  1. 
Awake,  awake,  put  on  thy  strengtli,  O  Zion, 

»  &c.  lii,  1. 

How  beautiful  upon  the  mountains,  &:c.  liii.  7. 
He  is  despised  and  dejected  of  men,  &c. 

liii.  3. 

All  we  like  sheep  have  gone  astray,  &c.  liii.  6 
Rejoice  greatly,  O  daughter  of  Zion,  shout,  O 
daughter  of  Jerusalem;  behold  thy  Kingcom- 
eth  unto  thee,  &c.  Zech,  ix.  9. 

Such  fine  subjects  for  Hymns  are 
found  not  only  in  the  prophets,  where 
they  abound,  but  throughout  tlie  Bible — 
thus,  I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth, 
&c.  from  Job— ,Thine,  O  Lord,  is  the 
greatness,  &c,  from  Chronicles — The 
sublime  descriptions  of  the  judgment  in 
Daniel  and  the  Apocalypse:  If  God  be 
for  us  who  can  be  against  us,  <§*c.  and,  0 
death,  where  is  thy  sting,  &c.  from  St. 
Paul— The  song  of  Simeon — Unto  him 
that  hath  loved  us  and  washed  us  from  our 
sins  in  his  own  blood,  &c.  Blessing  and 
honour,  glory  and  power,  &c.  fVorthy  is 
the  Lamb,  &c.  and,  the  kingdoms  of  the 
world  are  become  the  kingdoms  of  our  God, 
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&c.— from  the  Book  of  Revelation,  afford 
the  noblest  themes  of  devotion. 

The  saying  of  Sir  Matthew  Hale— 

“  Let  me  make  the  ballads  of  a  people 

and  I  care  not  who  makes  their  laws” _ 

applies  with  double  force  to  devotional 
songs. — If  the  prejudices  of  a  nation  are 
interwoven  with  its  ballads,  much  more 
are  the  doctrines  and  feelings  of  Chris¬ 
tians  intertwined  with  their  Psalms  and 
Hymns.  In  them  are  contained  our 
first  ideas  of  religion,  our  earliest  and 
therefore  most  lasting  impressions. 
In  prosperity  their  language  expresses 
the  overflowings  of  gratitude — In  ad¬ 
versity  they  are  the  medium  of  Gospel 
consolation.  The  child  lisps  in  them 
all  it  knows  of  God  and  a  Saviour,  old 
age  dwells  on  them  with  satisfaction, 
and  often  are  the  last  breathings  of  a 
saint  in  the  words  of  some  favourite 
Hymn.  Hence  the  nature  of  our  sacred 
songs  becomes  a  matter  of  the  highest 
importance.  They  are  the  depository 
of  the  creed  of  more  than  half  the  peo¬ 
ple — therefore  they  ought  to  express 
Evangelical  doctrine,  not  only  in  in¬ 
telligible,  but  in  the  clearest  and  plain¬ 
est  terms. 

For  these  reasons  I  have  proposed 
the  inquiry,  whether  a  clergyman  may 
use  other  Hymns  than  those  set  form 
by  the  general  convention?  All  that 
the  church  has  declared  on  the  subject 
is  in  the  rubric  prefixed  to  the  ver¬ 
sion.  This  transtation  of  the  whole 
book  of  Psalms  into  metre,  with  Hymns, 
is  set  forth  and  allotved  to  be  sung  in 
all  congregations,  <^c.  This  at  first 
sight  seems  to  answer  the  query  in  the 
negative;  it  being  an  obvious  inference, 
that  if  some  compositions  are  expressly 
allowed,  all  others  are  thereby  implied¬ 
ly  forbidden.  But  in  order  to  have  a 
proper  interpretation  of  the  rubric, 
we  ought  to  refer  to  the  state  of  things 
immediately  before  its  adoption. 

In  England  [for  what  is  there  lawful 
and  right  on  the  subject  of  Psalms  and 
Hymns,  was,  before  the  adoption  of  the 
rubric,  lawful  and  right  here:]  the  ver¬ 
sion  of  Tate  and  Brady  was  authorized 
in  the  year  1696,  by  an  order  in  coun¬ 
cil,  from  which  the  following  is  an  ex¬ 
tract:  His  majesty,  taking  tne  same  into 
consideration,  \s  pleased  to  order,  in 
cil,  that  the  said  new  version  of  the 
Psalms,  in  English  metre,  he,  and  the 
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same  is  hereby  allowed  and  mrmitted  to 
le  used  in  all  Churches,  Chapels,  and 
congregations,  as  shall  think  Jit  to  receive 
the  same. 

This  speaks  the  same  language  as 
our  rubric;  and  the  practice  of  the 
church  shows  how  it  was  understood. 
Various  collections  of  Hymns  have  been 
and  are  still  used  in  English  congrega¬ 
tions,  without  any  censure  from  proper 
authority.  The  following  from  the  injunc¬ 
tions  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  to  be  found  in 
Sparrow’s  collection,  has  been  quoted  in 
their  support 

“  For  the  comforting  of  such  as  de¬ 
light  in  music,  it  may  be  permitted 
that  in  the  beginning  or  end  of  Com¬ 
mon  Prayer,  either  at  morning  or  even¬ 
ing  service,  there  may  be  sung  a  Hymn 
or  such  like  godly  song,  to  the  praise  of 
Almighty  God,  in  the  best  melody  and 
musick  that  may  be  conveniently  devi¬ 
sed;  having  respect  that  the  sentence  of 
the  Hymn  may  be  understood  and  per¬ 
ceived.” 

’  The  society  for  promoting  Christian 
knowledge  circulates  “  Watt’s  Divine 
Songs”  mr  the  use  of  the  scholars  in  the  j 
National  schools. 

In  Prayer  Books  distributed  by  the 
same  society.  Hymns  from  Wesley  and 
Doddridge  are  appended  to  the  Psalms. 

Some  of  the  anthems  used  in  the  Ca¬ 
thedrals  are  metre  Hymns.  This  is  sta¬ 
ted  on  authority  of  the  Christian  Obser¬ 
ver. 

The  writer  of  this  has  a  work  entitled 
Psalms  and  Hymns  adapted  to  sacred 
melodies;  dedicated  by  permission  to 
the  Prince  Regent,  patronized  by  the 
Archbishops  oi  Canterbury  and  York, 
and  allowed  to  be  sung  in  churches. 
The  greater  part  of  this  work  consists 
of  modern  Hymns. 

In'1815,  as  appears  from  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Observer  for  March  1818,  were  pub¬ 
lished,  Psalms  and  Hymns  selected  for  the 
churches  of  Buckden,  (^c.  in  the  diocess 
of  Lincoln;  and  dedicated  by  permis¬ 
sion  to  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  who  re¬ 
sides  at  Buckden.  This  selection,  in 
addition  to  versions  of  passages  of  the 
Psalms  by  various  authors,  contains  up¬ 
wards  of  170  Hymns. 

It  is  therefore  un(^uestionable  that 
Hymns  are  allowed  m  the  church  of 
England,  and  that  the  order  in  council 
Was  not  understood  as  prohibiting  them. 


Under  these  circumstances  the  rubric 
was  adopted.  Now  if  the  American 
church  intended  to  go  further  than  the 
Etiglish,  would  she  not  have  clearly  ex¬ 
pressed  that  intention.  If  she  designed 
to  forbid  all  other  Hymns,  would  the 
rubric  be  couched  in  the  very  same 
language  as  the  order  in  council,  which 
was  not  designed  to  exclude  them? 
This  history  of  the  rubric  renders  its 
prohibitory  nature,  at  least,  doubtful. 

The  principal  of  interpretation  here 
adopted,  has  been,  if  I  mistake  not,  re¬ 
cognized  by  the  house  of  bishops.  In  a 
resolution  of  that  house  passed  in  ge¬ 
neral  convention  1814,  we  have  the  fol¬ 
lowing — “  It  could  not,  however,  but 
give  satisfaction  to  the  bishops  to  recol¬ 
lect  that  anthems  taken  from  Scripture 
and  judiciously  arranged,  may,  accor¬ 
ding  to  the  known  allowance  of  this 
church,  be  sung  in  congregations  at  the 
discretion  of  their  respective  minis¬ 
ters.” 

Where  is  this  allowance  to  be  found? 
The  rubric  allows  only  the  Psalms  and 
Hymns  which  it  precedes.  The  prac¬ 
tice  of  the  church  of  England  is  the  on¬ 
ly  source  of  authority:  and  a  sufficient 
one;  because  it  would  be  absurd  to  con¬ 
tend  that  the  rubric  prohibits  Scripture 
anthems,  when,  at  the  time  of  its  adop¬ 
tion,  they  were  known  to  be  in  use.  But 
the  same  argument  applies  to  Hymns. 

Again,  in  the  last  pastoral  letter,  on 
the  subject  of  private  baptism  it  is  said 
— “  the  toleration  of  the  departure  from 
the  rubric  in  our  mother  church  of 
England,  for  a  long  course  of  preceding 
years,  and  generally  in  the  United 
States,  before  and  since  the  revolution, 
has  weight  in  the  present  question — ” 
Now  if  the  practice  of  the  church  of 
England  has  weight  in  countenancing 
the  violation  of  one  rubric — much 
greater  weight  should  it  have  in  merely 
interpreting  another,  the  language  <n 
which  is  not  contrary  to  that  practice; 

If  it  be  asked  why  the  church  has  au¬ 
thorised  any  Psalms  or  Hymns,  since 
she  does  not  mean  thereby  to  interdict 
others — an  answer  may  be  given  by  an¬ 
other  question — what  is  the  design  of 
the  English  order?  The  intention  may 
be  this.  In  these  Psalms  and  Hymns 
which  the  church  authorises,  she  com¬ 
mits  her  character.  These  she  recom¬ 
mends  to  her  members.  For  any  others. 
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they  who  use  them  are  alone  responsi¬ 
ble. 

With  regard  to  the  expediency  of 
every  clergyman  using  the  Hymns  he 
thinks  fit,  nothing  has  been  said.  The 
lawfulness  of  the  thing  is  the  subject  in 
hand.  W'hen  that  is  determined,  it  will 
rest  with  every  clergyman  to  consider, 
whether  the  introduction  of  a  variety 
of  Hymns  into  our  congregations,  would 
not  be  productive  of  more  harm, 
than  submitting  to  the  present  inconve¬ 
nience  until  the  church  legislates  more 
fully  on  the  subject.  M. 


[For  the  Episcopal  Magazine.") 

GENERAL  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY. 

There  w^ere  two  subjects  before  the 
late  General  Convention  of  paramount 
importance.  The  utility  of  Missionary 
Societies  has  been  proved  both  at  home 
and  abroad.  Their  influence  on  the 
community  in  which  they  are  located  is 
salutary,  and  their  design  is  the  noblest 
which  can  engage  the  attention  of  mor¬ 
tals,  while  their  success,  using  as  they 
do  no  other  weapon  than  persuasion,  is 
an  evidence  that  the  Lord  of  Hosts  is 
on  their  side.  The  institutions  of  this 
nature  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  are  of  recent  origin,  and  have 
not  as  yet  sufficiently  commanded  the 
wealth  and  influence  of  the  comHiunity, 
still  they  have  been  instruments  of  much 
good  as  well  in  the  new  settlements  as 
in  those  which  had  lost  a  stated  minis¬ 
try.  But  local  Societies  under  the  best 
circumstances  will  be  comparatively 
feeble.  They  cannot  accomplish  great 
things,  and  therefore  do  not  attract  pub¬ 
lic  attention.  A  General  Society  will 
be  more  extensively  known  and  it  will 
be  preferred  because  it  undertakes  great 
purposes.  As  the  sphere  of  its  useful¬ 
ness  widens,  its  patronage  will  be  aug¬ 
mented. 

There  is  a  propriety  in  placing  such 
a  Society  under  the  supreme  council  of 
the  church,  as  this  furnishes  the  best 
security  for  its  correct  proceedings,  and 
this  arrangement  will  contribute  in  va¬ 
rious  ways  to  its  growth  and  prosperity. 
-Similar  pursuits  form  a  bond  of  union 
among  men  and  it  may  be  reasonably 
expected,  that  this  General  Society  will 
be  a  new  and  firm  bond  of  union  to 
Episcopalians;  that  under  its  influence 


the  wall  of  our  Church  will  be  extend¬ 
ed,  and  the  whole  fabric  acquire  more 
solidity.  The  number  of  adult  Episco- 
palians  in  the  United  States  may  bees- 
timated  at  least  at  two  hundred  thou¬ 
sand.  If  only  one  fiftieth  part  should 
become  annual  contributors  and  only 
one  hundred  persons  should  be  life  sub¬ 
scribers,  the  income  of  the  Society  would 
be  about  fifteen  thousand  dollars.  This 
is  not  a  large  estimate,  for  the  youno* 
members  of  our  Church  ought  all  to  be 
contributors  to  this  good  work. 

It  is  a  custom  with  some  parents  in 
one  at  least  of  our  Diocesses,  at  the  pe¬ 
riod  of  baptism  to  make  their  infant  an 
annual  contributor  to  a  Missionary  As¬ 
sociation.  This  will  naturally  excite 
an  interest  in  after  life,  for  the  Church 
which  from  early  days  he  had  assisted  to 
build  up,  and  it  is  a  useful  imitation  of 
the  old  Hebrew  custom  of  an  offering 
at  the  presentation  of  a  child  in  the 
temple. 

But  let  us  suppose  that  the  requisite 
funds  were  procured,  there  arises  an  im¬ 
portant  inquiry,  can  suitable  Missiona¬ 
ries  be  obtained.  Are  not  all  the  capa¬ 
ble  Clergy  of  our  Church  usefully  em¬ 
ployed?  If  you  should  invite  them  to 
a  more  extensive  field,  who  shall  sup¬ 
ply  the  places  which  they  now  fill? 
Sliall  their  sheep  be  left  w^ithout  a  shep¬ 
herd  to  faint,  to  wander,  to  be  destroy¬ 
ed  by  the  enemy?  These  are  serious 
inquiries.  The  increase  of  the  num¬ 
ber  of  ministers  is  a  preliminary  mea¬ 
sure  to  the  Missionary  Society,  or  in¬ 
deed  to  any  measures  for  the  prosperi¬ 
ty  of  our  Church.  Suppose  for  exam¬ 
ple,  that  Christian  benevolence  were  to 
erect  temples  in  destitute  towns,  would 
they  not  be  empty?  Where  could  cler¬ 
gymen  be  found. 

Moreover,  the  Missionary  especially 
ought  to  be  a  well  furnished  Theologian. 
He  has  little  leisure,  for  after  prepara¬ 
tion  for  his  sacred  calling.  He  has  to 
contend  with  formidable  an(l  various 
gainsayers.  He  has  many  difficulties 
unknowTi  to  the  stated  parish  Minister. 
To  give  eftect  to  the  noble  Missionary 
design,  a  'rheological  Seminary  is  in- 
dispensible.  The  wise  and  good  men 
who  engaged  to  propagate  the  gospel 
in  India,  soon  became  convinced  that  a 
Missionary  School  must  be  institute  • 
And  the  Convention  of  our  church  ha\o 
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wisely  resolved  to  make  the  encourage¬ 
ment  of  their  Seminary  coeval  with 
the  creation  of  their  board  of  Missions. 
The  Seminary  will  have  a  happy  ten¬ 
dency  to  increase  the  candidates  for 
the  Ministry  in  two  respects,  by  invit¬ 
ing  public  attention  to  this  profession  in 
a  very  impressive  manner,  and  by  fur¬ 
nishing  facilities  for  its  attainment  more 
especially  to  indigent  youths,  who  with 
ardent  zeal  to  engage  in  the  service  of 
the  altar,  honestly  decline  to  do  so  for 
the  want  of  education.  Some  of  these 
are  entirely  lost  to  the  Church,  having 
been  induced  to  enter  the  Theologicju 
Seminaries  of  other  denominations.  It 
might  be  made  a  regulation  of  the  Se¬ 
minary,  that  a  certain  number  on  whom 
some  privileges  were  bestowed  should 
be  pledged  to  the  Missionary  duty,  and 
the  mode  of  life,  and  the  studies  might 
be  adapted  to  that  particular  sphere  of 
usefulness,  but  under  any  circumstan¬ 
ces  this  Seminary  as  it  will  cultivate 
the  knowledge,  foster  the  piety,  and 
form  the  habits  necessary  to  every  Mi¬ 
nister  might  be  justly  denominated  “  A 
Missionary  School.”  In  this  view  may 
we  not  hope  that  it  will  be  patronized 
by  the  Church  Society  in  London  which 
has  generally  promised  to  contribute  to 
our  Missionary  exertions.  And  when 
the  pious  and  affluent  a/e  about  to  be¬ 
stow  their  mite  or  their  thousands  for 
the  advancement  of  religion,  let  them 
consider  whether  there  be  any  purpose 
which  has  a  better  prospect  of  immedi¬ 
ate,  substantial,  and  extensive  utility 
than  the  Seminary  consecrated  to  the 
glory  of  God  our  Saviour,  in  training 
up  ministers  for  his  service  and  to  the 
salvation  of  mankind,  by  furnishing  a 
body  of  Clergy  of  one  heart  and  one 
mind,  who  have  added  to  their  “  virtue 
knowledge,”  and  are  qualified  both  to 
convince  the  unbeliever  and  to  guide 
and  establish  the  sincere  Christian- 
It  may  reasonably  be  expected  that 
no  one  will  be  engaged  as  a  professor, 
'yho  is  not  a  sincerely  pious  man,  and 
the  trustees  are  such  persons  as  it  may 
I  he  presumed  will  guard  the  youth  from 
the  error  of  overvaluing  knowledge  «t 
the  expense  of  the  religion  of  the  heart. 
Moreover  if  the  candidate  should  be 
^und  to  have  grown  only  in  learning,  the 
"ishop  and  standing  committee  can 
prevent  his  ordination.  It  will  be  per- 
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ceived  therefore,  that  the  Seminary  can¬ 
not  introduce  incompetent  persons  into 
the  Ministry  under  the  worst  cir¬ 
cumstances  that  coiild  be  conjectured, 
and  on  the  other  hand  it  may,  under 
the  Divine  Blessing,  be  the  happy  in¬ 
strument  of  rendering  many  meet  for 
their  master’s  service,  not  in  the  quali¬ 
ties  of  the  head  merely,  but  in  the  rich¬ 
er  ornaments  and  more  valuable  endow¬ 
ments  of  a  heart  devoted  to  God,  and 
more  anxious  to  save  a  soul,  than  to 
gain  the  whole  world.  If  every  mem¬ 
ber  of  our  Church  would  sacredly  ap¬ 
propriate  a  part  of  his  income  for  reli¬ 
gious  purposes.  If  hi^  appropriation 
was  only  half  as  much  as  that  of  the 
eminent  Hebrews,  and  of  some  ancient 
Christians  in  our  own  country,  say  one 
seventh — or  one  tenth  of  that  increase 
with  which  God  has  blessed  him.  If  he 
would  discriminate  in  his  donations  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  relative  utility  of  each 
object,  how  large  a  portion  might  the 
Theological  Seminary  justly  claim,  and 
how  soon  would  its  condition  answer 
the  fervent  prayers  of  its  friends,  and 
under  his  blessing,  without  whom  410- 
j  thing  is  strong,  nothing  is  holy,  exhibit 
itself  as  the  best  hope  of  our  church 
and  a  glory  in  the  midst  of  her. 

[For  the  Episcopal  Magazine.} 
THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY. 

There  is  properly  speaking  no  Uni¬ 
versity  in  this  country.  Harvard, 
which  has  the  best  claim  to  that  title,  has 
not  as  yet  a  Theological  department 
completely  organized.  In  the  best  uni¬ 
versities  of  any  country,  there  can  be 
taught  only  tne  general  principles  of 
the  difterent  sciences.  For  those  sci¬ 
ences  which  are  made  a  profession  the¬ 
ology,  medicine  and  law,  it  has  been 
found  expedient  to  institute  distinct 
schools.  The  science  of  Theology  is 
susceptible  of  several  divisions,  and  Dy 
assigning  these  to  distinct  teachers,  the 
greatest  proficiency  is  to  be  expected. 
To  such  considerations  the  Christians 
in  our  land  have  not  been  insensible, 
and  although  the  schools  for  the  secular 
sciences  are  of  earlier  date,  those  for 
the  divine  science  have  been  nurtured 
with  much  zeal,  and  have  attained  a 
flourishing  maturity.  In  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  a  lively  interest  on 
this  subject  has  existed  for  at  least  nine 
years,  and  it  has  been  suitably  increas- 
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ed  by  the  success  which  has  crowned 
tlie  efforts  of  their  brethren  of  other  de¬ 
nominations  in  the  same  laudable  under- 
takini^.  But  there  is  a  consideration 

f peculiar  to  Episcopalians.  Their  Theo- 
ogical  students  have  no  public  instruc¬ 
tion  whatever  in  the  principles  of  their 
Church,  whereas  the  candidates  in  other 
Churches  have  at  their  respective  col¬ 
leges  Theological  instruction  from  pro¬ 
fessors  of  their  own  system,  an  advan¬ 
tage  of  great  importance  whether  they 
should  avail  themselves  afterwards  of 
their  Theological  Seminary  or  not.  Of 
the  various  denominations  of  Christians 
in  our  country  which  have  attained  any 
strength,  the  Episcopalians  alone  have 
nocollegeunder  their  direction.  A  good 
Theological  Seminary  would  afford  to 
improvement  both  facilities  and  excite¬ 
ments.  It  would  be  beneficial  to  the 
Church  with  which  it  is  connected,  not 
merely  by  furnishing  it  with  able  Mi¬ 
nisters  and  thus  raising  the  standard  of 
the  clerical  character,  but  as  a  reposi¬ 
tory  of  knowledge  to  which  all  may 
have  .access  and  a  beacon  against  in¬ 
competence  in  the  sacred  office. 

**  Though  I  have  all  knowledge,  and 
have  not  charity  I  am  nothing.”  This 
apostolic  maxim  ought  to  be  inscribed 
on  the  seminary!  It  can  never  be  ne¬ 
glected  in  an  institution  governed  by 
tne  collected  wisdom  and  piety  of  the 
Church.  Valuable  as  a  fountain  of 
knowledge,  its  chief  excellency  will  be 
its  influence  on  the  morals  and  man¬ 
ners  of  the  pupil,  guiding  his  inclina¬ 
tions,  checking  the  shoots  of  evil  nature, 
cultivating  the  amiable,  benevolent  and 
holy  dispositions  which  Providence  and 
race  have  implanted,  preventing  those 
^  abits  which  tne  mature  Christian  finds 
it  so  difficult  to  control,  and  forming 
such  habits  as  shall  be  favourable  to  fu¬ 
ture  peace  and  Ministerial  usefulness. 

In  such  a  seminary  Elisha  will,  it  is 
hoped,  find  an  Elijah  and  receive  his 
mantle  as  he  ascends  to  Heaven;  Sa- 
mual  will  be  in  a  school  of  the  prophets, 
and  guided  by  their  experience  and  ani¬ 
mated  by  their  example,  will  be  prepar¬ 
ed  in  heart  and  mind  for  his  holy  func¬ 
tion.  Here  too  Paul  will  find  a  better 
Gamaliel,  an  instructor  selected  not  by 
fond  parents,  but  by  the  Supreme  Coun¬ 
cil  of  the  Church,  and  will  have  compa¬ 
nions  whose  friendship  will  be  his  solace 


while  it  fosters  the  charities  of  life,  and 
whose  kindred  employment  will  awaken 
all  the  energies  of  his  understandino*. 
Let  it  not  be  said,  this  is  theory.  Do 
we  not  perceive  that  lasting  friendships 
are  sometimes  formed  in  our  colleges, 
and  much  more  may  they  be  expected  in  a 
Seminary  of  young  men  destined  to  the 
same  profession  and  that  the  Ministry 
of  peace,  and  good  will.  And  how  great 
blessings  may  be  anticipated  to  that 
Church  whose  Ministers  are  of  “one 
heart,”  who  though  absent  in  body  in  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  their  lord’s  vineyard,  are 
together  in  spirit,  who  go  forth  as  a 
band  of  brothers  to  gather  a  common 
harvest. 

Will  knowledge  damp  the  ardor  of  zeal 
or  prevent  the  progress  of  piety  in  the 
heart?  Here  too  let  the  appeal  be  made 
to  experience.  The  young  Ministers 
who  are  annually  sent  forth  from  And¬ 
over  and  Princeton,  are  they  less  zea¬ 
lous,  less  sincere  in  their  devotion,  than 
their  uneducated  brethren?  Are  not 
these  the  men  who  as  the  heralds  of  the 
'Gospel,  have  willingly  exchanged  their 
home  for  the  wild  regions  of  the  west, 
and  more,  their  happy  country  for  the 
deserts  of  Africa,  and  the  despotism  of 
Asia?  Among  the  collateral  benefits  of 
a  theological  seminary,  may  be  men¬ 
tioned  an  extensive  library  containing 
all  tlie  works  of  merit  in  Christian  theo¬ 
logy.  There  is  no  occasion  for  many 
such  libraries  in  any  country,  for  they 
are  chiefly  valuable  as  sources  of  refer¬ 
ence.  But  without  at  least  one  such 
library,  the  artifices  of  infidelity  and 
error  cannot  be  satisfactorily  exposed, 
the  aids  of  antiquity  and  genius  cannot 
be  obtained,  and  the  triumph  of  truth 
will  not  be  complete.  In  such  a  libra¬ 
ry,  many  good  works  of  our  own 
try  which,  in  a  few  years  will  probab  y 
be  lost,  may  be  preserved  for  posterit). 
As  a  source  of  reference,  such  a 
would  of  course  be  accessible  throug 
the  medium  of  correspondence  m  a 
parts  of  the  country.  Connected  ^i 
this,  will  naturally  arise  an  order  o 
men,  the  want  of  which  will  be  nio^^ 
amd  more  experienced,  a  class 
theological  authors  whose 

to  defend,  illustrate  and  enforce  trum 

with  the  powder  of  learning  and  scie  » 
of  logic  and  rhetoric — to  meet  tne 
versary  with  his  own  weapons,  an 
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bring  to  the  aid  of  sound  principles  the 
knowledge  and  skill  which  exhibit 
them  in  tkeir  full  strength.  That  such 
a  class  of  useful  writers,  naturally 
springs  from  the  institutions*  now  con¬ 
sidered,  we  need  only .  refer  to  the  late 
able  work,  on  the  Trinity  of  Professor 
Stuart  of  Andover. 

And  shall  our  Church  furnish  no  de¬ 
fenders  of  the  faith?  Shall  she  have  no 
authors  to  promote  her  present  pr6^e- 
rity,  and  to  speak  to  posterity?  The 
Parish  Minister  is  a  most  useful  cha¬ 
racter,  but  there  are  men  unfit  for  such 
a  station,  who  yet  may  be  very  useful 
in  the  department  of  writers.  There 
are  diversities  of  gifts  proceeding  from 
the  same  spirit,  and  designed  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  one  cause  of  the  gospel.  Let 
not  the  foot  say  to  the  hand,  I  have  no 
need  of  thee.  There  are  “many  mem¬ 
bers,  yet  but  one  body.’’  It  m^  be 
added  that  the  different  periods  of  life, 
invite  to  different  occupations.  The 
aged  are  less  capable  of  active  duty, 
Tmile  their  experience  and  reputation 
render  them  useful  counsellors.  Might 
not  some  of  the  venerable  clergy,  no 
longer  able  to  preach,  pass  the  evening 
of  their  day  comfortably  and  usefully  i 
in  our  Theological  Seminary?  Might 
not  others  not  old,  but  labouring  under 
some  constitutional  infirmity,  which 
disqualifies  them  for  much  exercise,  or 
for  loud  speaking,  in  such  a  retreat  pro¬ 
secute  learned  researches  to  the  great 
benefit  of  that  cause,  which  otherwise 
they  can  no  longer  serve.  Here  learn¬ 
ed  piety  would  breathe  its  proper  at¬ 
mosphere,  cultivate  to  the  best  advan¬ 
tage  its  faculties,  collect  its  advocates 
in  one  phalanx,  and  be  employed  in  the 
work  of  the  Ministry  to  the  end  of  life. 

Another  collateral  advantage  of  such 
an  institution  would  be  the  assistance 
afforded  to  indigent  students.  If  proper¬ 
ly  endowed,  the  education  would  be 
gratuitous,  and  maintainance  in  whole 
or  in  part  might  be  afforded  to  some  of 
the  scholars.  Such  an  arrangement 
would  naturally  lead  to  the  increase  of 
candidates;  for  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
many  suitable  characters  would  gladly 
devote  themselves  to  the  sacred  office 

they  had  the  means  of  making  the  re¬ 
quisite  preparation.  But  the  increase 
of  the  clergy  ought  to  be  considered  a 
distinct  benefit  to  be  expected  from  the 
Vox..  I. 


seminary.  Its  existence  would  produce 
an  excitement  which  would  naturally 
lead  pious  youth  to  turn  their  views  to 
the  Ministry.  If  some  of  these,  as  may 
be  hoped,  should  have  independent  for¬ 
tunes,  their  services  in  after  life  would 
be  in  a  great  measure  gratuitous,  and 
their  means  would  in  variojis  ways  sub¬ 
serve  the  cause  to  which  their  lives  had 
been  consecrated. 

To  the  proper  establishment  of  an 
institution  as  ,here  sketched,  it  is  obvi¬ 
ous;  that  it  must  have  the  combined  as¬ 
sistance  of  piety,  experience  and  libe¬ 
rality.  With  moderate  funds  it  may 
be  useful,  but  to  its  full  effect  a  large 
endowment  will  be  necessary.  And 
when  we  consider  the  numbers  and  the 
wealth  of  Episcopalians,  what  is  to  pre¬ 
vent  its  being  munificently  patronized. 
But  whatever  be  its  funds,  it  cannot  be 
useful  unless  it  be  directed  by  piety 
and  wisdom.  On  this  account  chieC- 
ly,  is  it  a  happy  circumstance  that  our 
seminary  has  been  committed  to  the 
care  of  the  supreme  council  of  our 
church.  If  we  cannot  find  these  quali¬ 
ties  here,  alas  where  shall  we  look?  But 
for  funds  we  look  to  the  people  at  large, 
and  shall  we  be  disappointed?  Impossi¬ 
ble!  He  who  loves  his  country,  he  who 
is  attached  to  the  institutions  of  our 
Church,  and  he  who  sincerely  prays 
“  Thy  kingdom  come,”  will  be  patrons 
of  the  Seminary.  The  rich  man  from 
his  appropriation  for  religion  and  cha¬ 
rity  will  draw  for  this  object  the  largest 
portion,  and  the  widow,  who  has  but  one 
mite  to  give,  will  cast  that  mite  unto 
this  treasury  of  the  Lord. 

Is  not  a  school  for  the  clergy — for  the 
improvement  of  the  future  instructors 
and  exemplars  of  the  Church,  an  insti¬ 
tution  of  unrivalled  importance?  What 
purpose  of  benevolence,  whether  mtc 
consider  its  character — its  extensive¬ 
ness,  or  its  duration,-can  be  compared 
with  that  which  is  rearing  up  benefac¬ 
tors  to  the  immortal  soul,  to  unborn  ge¬ 
nerations — to  human  beings  in  every 
quarter  of  our  globe. 

[From  the  Christian  Guanlian.} 

LETTER  ON  CHRISTIAN  PHILOSOPHY. 
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MT  DEAR  FRIEND,— If  CVCr  thcrC  WRS 

a  period  in  which  the  Christian  was 
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called  on  to  examine  closely  the  records 
of  salvation,  to  scrutinize  the  ground 
on  which  he  statids,  the  foundation  on 
which  he  builds  his  hopes  and  comforts, 
surely  that  period  is  the  one  in  which 
we  live.  After  the  lapse  of  eighteen 
centuries  from  the  rise  of  Christianity, 
the  historic  evidence  of  our  holy  reli¬ 
gion  is  disputed  by  a  race  of  political 
infidels,  who  decry  the  Bible  in  order 
that  they  may  overthrow  our  altars  and 
our  throne.  The  objections  of  former 
times  are  raked  up  from  the  ashes  in 
which  they  lay,  are  brought  forward  in 
a  new  dress,  republished  with  as  much 
apparent  confidence  as  if  they  had  never 
been  refuted,  and  are  now  accommo¬ 
dated  to  the  lowest  capacities,  and  cir¬ 
culated  by  myriads  in  tracts  adapted  to  j 
the  pecuniary  resources,  as  well  as  to  I 
the  understandings  of  the  uneducated 
portion  of  society.  If  the  cloven  foot 
were  not  so  apparent  through  the  thin 
disguise  by  which  its  concealment  is 
attempted — if  the  real  object  of  the 
present  conspirators  were  not  equally 
clear  with  that  of  their  Jacobin  prede¬ 
cessors,  the  illuminati  of  the  Continent, 
—if  the  horrible  issue  of  infidelity  in 
the  history  of  the  world  during  the  last 
thirty  years,  and  in  the  deaths  of  the 
leading  enemies  of  God  and  man,  Vol~ 
tairey  hideroty  the  infamous  Vaine,  and 
others — if  these  things  did  not  concur 
in  furnishing  a  remedy  to  the  moral 
epidemic;  and,  above  all,  if  the  Church 
of  Christ  were  not  founded  on  a  rock, 
against  which  the  gates  of  hell  shall 
never  prevail — we  should,  indeed,  have 
to  tremble  at  the  present  aspect  of  the 
world. 

But  our  sera  is  not  only  remarkable 
for  the  number  of  those  who  in  spite 
of  the  long  accumulating  evidence  de¬ 
rived  from  a  successive  fulfilment  of 
prophecy,  reject  the  revelation  of  God 
in  toto;  it  is  also  marked  by  increasing 
confidence  discovered  in  the  writings  of 
others,  who,  admitting  the  Bible  to  be 
from  God,  maintain  principles  subver¬ 
sive  of  the  very  basis  of  Christianity. 
The  Antitrinitarian  of  the  ancient  So- 
cinian  school  is  making  use  of  all  the 
torture  of  criticism  to  new-model  our 
translation  of  the  Scriptures  to  serve 
his  own  purpose;  and  to  accomplish  this, 
he  h^  not  hesitated  to  adopt  the  most 
unfair  means.  And  while  increased  en¬ 


ergy  has  thus  been  given  to  an  experi- 
enced  phalanx  of  disciplined  troops,  a 
novel  sect  has  sprung  up  among  us, 
consisting  chiefly  of  deserters  from  our 
own  ranks,  who,  however  they  may  dif- 
fer  in  minor  points  from  the  Socinian 
school,  concur  with  it  in  denying  the 
Lord  that  bought  us — maintaining  that 
the  Creator  and  Saviour  of  the  world 
is  himself  a  creature,  and  that  the  In¬ 
structor,  Sanctifier,  and  Comforter  of 
the  universal  church  has  no  personal 
existence. 

Under  these  circumstances  of  trial  to 
the  faith  and  hope  of  Christians,  it  be¬ 
comes  us  to  employ  every  mean  of  of¬ 
fensive  and  defensive  warfare,  with 
which  we  are  graciously  furnished.  And 
I  am  persuaded  that  the  view  which  I 
have  been  endeavouring  to  give  you  of 
the  connexion  between  revelation  and 
philosophy,  between  theology  and  phy¬ 
sics,  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  instru¬ 
ments,  whether  of  attack  or  defence, 
which  we  possess.  If  historic  evidence, 
supported  by  an  existing  miracle,  ex¬ 
hibited  to  the  whole  world,  in  the  na¬ 
tional  preservation  and  present  state  of 
the  Jews,  and  supported  by  a  long  suc¬ 
cession  of  events,  affording  the  clearest 
accomplishment  of  prophecies  found  in 
our  Bible — if  all  this  be  disputed,  we 
appeal  to  the  evidence  of  the  senses, 
which  our  opponents  possess  in  common 
with  ourselves,  in  the  use  of  which  they 
may  find  the  truths  of  our  religion  so 
interwoven  with  the  very  frame  of  na¬ 
ture,  that  they  must  destroy  the  latter, 
drag  the  sun  irom  its  position  in  the  ex¬ 
panse,  and  exhaust  that  expanse  of  its 
circulating  fluid,  ere  they  overturn  the 
doctrine  of  Scripture,  and  wrest  from 
us  the  consolations  of  our  hope  towards 
God.  It  is  well  said  by  Mr.  Jones,  in 
his  “  Trinitarian  Analogy,”  that  though 
heretics  “  have  taken  great  pains  to  dis¬ 
place  a  text  which  asserts  the  doctrine 
of  the  THREE  IN  ONE,  their  labour  will 
never  be  successful,  till  they  can  prove 
the  world  itself  to  be  an  interpolation.^ 

It  was  observed  by  the  great  Lord 
Bacon,  that  “  the  works  of  God  minister 
a  singular  help  and  preservative  against 
unbelief  and  error:  our  Saviour  having 

laid  before  us  two  books  or  volumes  to 
study;  first,  the  Scriptures,  revealing 
the  will  of  God;  and  then  the  creatures 
expressing  his  powers  whereof  tlie  latter 
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h  a  key  to  the  former.^*  And  a  greater 
than  Bacon  has  said  the  same,  and  even 
more,  when  we  are  informed,  that  the 
invisible  things  of  God  from  the 

creation  “  of  the  world,  are  clearly  seen 
bv  being  understood  by  the  things  that 
are  made,  even  his  eternal  power  and 
Godhead.”  Rom.  i.  26.  This,  then, 
shall  be  the  subject  of  my  present  let¬ 
ter. 

Moses  begins  his  history  with  the 
creation  of  tlie  universe;  and  he  tells 
us  who  made  it,  in  what  order  it  was 
made,  and  of  what  it  consists.  In  bring¬ 
ing  the  Creator  of  all  things  to  the  no¬ 
tice  of  his  rational  creatures,  he  intro¬ 
duces  him  by  a  noun  of  plural  termina¬ 
tion,  which,  in  opposition  to  all  the 
known  rules  of  syntax,  is  there  made  to 
agree  with  a  singular  verb,  but  which  in 
various  other  passages  of  Scripture  is 
construed  with  verbs,  adjectives,  and 
participles  in  tlie  plural  number.  Now, 
when  it  is  considered  that  “  all  Scripture 
is  given  by  inspiration  of  God,”  who 
can  doubt  that  there  is  a  mystery  con¬ 
tained  in  this  unusual  grammatical  con¬ 
struction?  To  think  otherwise,  is  to  sup- 
ose  that  the  omniscient  Spirit  of  Je- 
ovah  has  used  language  calculated  to 
mislead  the  minds  of  men  whom  it  is 
his  office  to  instruct,  in  a  most  material 
point  of  divine  revelation. 

The  aqJt^ye  part  of  matter  is  also  in¬ 
troduced  by  the  historian  to  our  notice, 
by  a  noun  in  the  plural  number,  which 
sign i ties  the  disposers  or  placers.  It  is 
“a  descriptive  name  of  the  heavens,  or 
of  that  immense  celestial  fluid  subsist¬ 
ing  in  the  three  conditions  of  firk, 
light,  or  SPIRIT,  or  gross  air,  which 
fills  every  part  of  the  universe  not  pos¬ 
sessed  by  other  matter.”  (Compare 
Isaiah,  v.  20.  Mai.  ii.  2.)  “  This  appel¬ 

lation  was  first  given  by  God  to  the 
celestial  fluid  or  air,  when  it  began  to 
act  in  disposing  and  arranging  the  earth 
and  waters  (Gen.  i.  8;)  “and  since  that 
time  the  U"OV/  (SeMIM)  have  been  the 
great  agents  in  disposing  all  material 
things  in  their  places  and  orders,  and 
thereby  producing  all  those  great  and 
Wonderful  effects  which  are  attributed 

*  Atto  here  seems  to  denote  the  means,  or 
the  efficient  cause  of  the  discovery  made.  The 
preposition  is  often  used  in  this  sense.  Com¬ 
pare  Mat.  vii.  16;  xii.  38;  xvi.  21;  Mark,  viii. 
3l;  James,  i.  13. 


to  them  in  the  Scriptures,  and  which  it, 
hath  been  of  late  years  the  fashion  to 
ascribe  to  attraction,  gravity,  repulsion,” 
&c.  But  on  this  great  and  important 
subject,  I  with  pleasure  refer  you  for 
further  satisfaction  to  the  Rev.  W.  Jones’s 
Physiological  Disquisitions  (Disc,  ii.), 
and  particularly  to  page  47  and  follow¬ 
ing. 

“  That  the  heavens,  under  different  at¬ 
tributes,  corresponding  with  their  diffe¬ 
rent  conditions  and  operations,  were, 
together  with  the  heavenly  bodi-*8,  the 
first  and  grand  objects  of  heathenish 
idolatry,  is  certain,  not  only  from  the 
ancient  names  of  their  gods,  but  also 
from  many  plain  declarations  of  Scrip¬ 
ture.  See  'Deut.  iv.  19;  and  xvii.  3;  Job, 
xxxi.  26—28;  2  Kings,  xvii.  16;  xxi.  3, 
5;  xxiii.  4,  5;  2  Chron.  xxxiii.  3,  5;  Jer. 
viii.  2;  xix.  13;  Zeph.  i.  5;  Acts,  vii.  42, 
43;  compare  Wisdom,  xiii.  1 — 3.  It 

may  be  here  worth  observing,  that  Phor- 
nutus,  in  his  first  chapter  zrs^t 
concerning  heaven,  derives  ©¥oi,  the 
Greek  name  for  the  gods,  from 
position  or  placing.  For  the  ancients, 
says  he,  took  those  for  gods  whom  they 
found  to  move  in  a  certain,  regular  man¬ 
ner,  thinking  them  to  be  the  causers  of 
the  changes  of  the  air,  and  of  the  con¬ 
servation  of  the  universe.  These  then 
are  gods  (©?«/,)  which  are  the  disposers 
and  formers  of  all  things.” 

This  word  (SeMIM )  the  heavens, 
is  often  used  in  Scripture  as  a  name  of 
the  true  God;  of  the  D'nSx  (ALEIM,) 
i.  e.  of  the  eternal  and  ever-blessed 
Trinity.  See  2  Chron.  xxxii.  20.  (com¬ 
pare  2  Kings,  xix.  14,  15 — Isa.  xxxvii. 
14,  15;)  Dan.  iv.  26.  On  this  last  text 
it  may  be  observed,  that  a  comparison 
of  this  verse  with  the  preceding,  and 
with  verses  14  or  17,  and  with  chap-  v. 
21,  seems  clearly  to  determine  that  the 
rule  or  authority  of  which  it  speaks  is 
absolute  and  not  delegated;  and  that, 
consequently,  by  the  heavens  we  are  to 
understand  the  true  DTl'^K  (ALEIM,)  or 
the  Persons  of  Jehovah.  In  like  man¬ 
ner  Ovpxvoi,  Heaven,  is  in  the  New  Tes¬ 
tament  used  lor  God.  Matt.  xxi.  25; 
Mark,  xi.  SO,  31;  Luke,  xv.  18;  xx.  4, 
5;  John,  iii.  27.  And  thus  ficctrtXsix  raf 
cv^ccfav,  literally,  the  kingdom  of  the 
heavens  (plural,)  occurs  frequently  in 
St.  Matthew  for  the  kingdom  of  God. 

It  has  been  already  stated,  that  the 
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matter  of  the  heavens  subsists  in  three 
consubstantial  conditions.  These  three 
great  agents  in  nature,  which  carry  on 
all  its  operations,  are  the  fire  at  the 
orb  of  the  sun,  the  light  issuing  fronl 
it,  and  the  spirit,  or  gross  air^  con¬ 
stantly  supporting  and  concurring  to 
the  actions  of  the  other  two.  So  we  are 
informed  (Ps.  xix.  1,)  that  the  heavens 
(are)  the  means  of  declaring^  recounting, 
or  particularly  exhibiting  the  glory  of 
God,  even  his  eternal  power  and  God¬ 
head,  as  St.  Paul  speaks,  Romans,  i.  20. 
And  accordingly  Jehovah  himself  is 
sometimes,  as  hath  been  shown,  called 
by  the  name  Heavens,  both  in  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments.  Yea,  not  only 
so;  but  we  find  in  both  that  the  Persons 
of  the  ETERNAL  THREE,  and  their  eco¬ 
nomical  offices  and  operations  in  the 
spiritual  world,  are  represented  by  the 
three  conditions  of  the  celestial  fluid, 
and  their  operations  in  the  material 
world.  Thus  the  peculiar  emblem  of 
the  Word,  or  second  Person,  is  the 
light,  and  he  is  and  does  that  to  the 
souls  or  spirits  of  men,  which  the  ma¬ 
terial  or  natural  light  is  and  does  to 
their  bodies.  See  2  Sam.  xxiii.  4;  Isa. 
xlix.  6;  lx.  1;  Mai.  iv.  2;  Luke,  i.  78;  ii. 
32;  John,  i.  4 — 9;  viii.  12;  xii.  35,  36, 

•  46.  The  third  Person  has  no  other  dis¬ 
tinctive  name  in  Scripture  than  one 
which,  both  in  Hebrew  and  Greek,  de¬ 
notes,  in  its  primary  sense,  the  material 
spirit,  or  air  in  motion;  to  which  ap¬ 
pellation  the  epithet  Holy,  or  one  of 
the  names  of  God,  is  usually  added:  and 
the  actions  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  the 
spiritual  sy"stem,  are  described  by  those 
of  the  air  in  the  natural.  See  John,  iii. 
8;  xxw^  22;  Acts,  ii.  2.  Thus,  then,  the 
second  and  third  Persons  of  the  ever 
blessed  Trinity  are  plainly  represented 
in  Scripture  by  the  material  light  and 
air.  But  it  i^  further  written,  “  Jehovah, 
thy  Aleim  is  a  consuming  ^re.”  Deut. 
iv.  24;  compare  Deut.  ix.  23;  Heb.  xii. 
29;  Ps.  xxi.  10;  Ixxviii.  21,  Nahum,  i. 
2.  And  by  fire,  the  emblem  of  wrath, 
derived  either  immediately  or  mediately 
from  heaven,  were  the  typical  sacrifices 
consumed  under  the  old  dispensation. 

^  The  substance  of  this  letter  is  de¬ 
rived  from  the  Lexicon  of  the  learned 
Mr.  Parkhurst,  whose  words  I  have  for 
the  most  part  adopted,  because  they 
convey,  better  than  I  could  have  done 


in  my  own,  the  doctrine  I  wish  to  ex- 
lain  to  you.  I  shall  have  occasion,  as 
proceed,  to  refer  again  and  again  to 
this,  to  me,  delightful  subject  1  shall 
conclude  with  a  passage  from  Jones’s 
Trinitarian  Analogy,  a  work  which  I 
strongly  recommend  to  your  perusal. 

This  relation  between  the  powers  of 
nature  and  the  Persons  of  the  Godhead, 
so  plain  in  the  Scripture,  will  give  a  new 
prospect  of  the  Christian  doctrine,  and 
will  show  at  the  same  time  that  the 
boasted  Unitarian”  (or  rather  Anti -trini¬ 
tarian)  “  opinion  of  a  single  Person  in 
the  Godhead,  has  nothing  in  nature  to 
support  it;  and  being  unnatural,  is,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  rule  of  the  Socinians,  in¬ 
credible.  For  they  have  objected,  that 
the  belief  of  the  Christian  doctrine  is 
absurd,  because  it  is  a  doctrine  of  which 
we  can  have  no  ideas,  and  consequently 
can  have  no  understanding. 

What  they  mean  by  having  no  ideas, 
is  not  very  clear;  and  I  take  the  ob¬ 
jection  from  an  author  who,  by  his 
writings,  never  had  a  clear  idea  of  any 
thing.  There  is  not  one  term  used  in 
stating  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  which 
does  not  convey  a  known  idea:  there¬ 
fore,  when  it  is  said  that  we  have  no 
ideas  of  a  Trinity  in  Unity,  it  must  be 
meant  that  we  have  no  natural  percep¬ 
tion  of  the  truth;  perhaps  not  so  much 
as  a  capacity  of  being  made  to  perceive, 
by  Virtue  of  any  demonstration  that  can 
be  offered  to  us,  the  truth  of  the  propo¬ 
sition  that  the  three  Persons  are  one  God. 
But  if  this  be  a  sufficient  reason  for 
disbelieving  any  doctrine,  it  will  then 
follow  that  our  understanding  is  the 
measure  of  all  truth,  which  no  man  hath 
yet  been  bold  enough  to  assert.  We 
should,  therefore,  be  justified  in  receiv¬ 
ing  any  doctrine  on  the  testimony  of  God, 
without  being  able  to  show  its  truth  from 
any  knowledge  of  our  own.  But  if  men 
will  insist  that  they  must  see  a  siwii- 
larity  of  truth  in  what  is  known,  before 
they  aifmit  what  is  unknown,  then  we 
can  meet  them  upon  their  own  ground. 
Only  let  it  be  understood,  that  by  an 
idea  of  a  doctrine  we  mean  an  image  of 
its  truth;  and  then  of  such  ideas  we 
have  plenty;  some  of  them  selected  and 
applied  by  the  word  of  God  from  the 
creation  of  God:  and  if  due  justice  were 
done  to  their  testimony,  the  whole  world 
would  be  Trinitarian,  and  join  with 
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Christians  upon  earth,  as  Christians 
shall  join  with  angels  in  Heaven,  in 
riving  glory  to  the  Father,  and  to  the 
Ion,  and  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  three  Per¬ 
sons  and  one  God, 

«  The  Trinitarian  analogy  is  no  new 
discovery.  The  wise  and  learned  have 
long  been  in  possession  of  it.  It  only 
wanted  to  be  brought  out  to  view,  an3 
insisted  upon;  and  this  is  the  proper 
I  time,  when  infidelity  insults  us  for  be- 
I  lieving  without  ideas* 

‘‘  Abbe  Le  Pluche  observed,  many 
j  years  since,  *  There  are  but  three  known 
fluids  in  nature,  which  by  their  continu¬ 
al  activity  are  the  principles  of  all  mo- 
I  tion;  and  these  are  light,  fire,  and  air.’ 

I  Le  Pluche  called  them  three  fluids,  but 
later  experiments  in  philosophy  strongly 
persuade  that  they  are  but  one  in  sub¬ 
stance,  The  application  of  these  to  the 
I  divine  Trinity  was  known  to  the  primi- 
I  tive  Christian  church:  ‘  Are  not  these 
three  Persons’  (says  Epiphanius)  *  pro¬ 
perly  understood  by  every  one  as  light, 
fire,  and  spirit  reveal  them  to  us?’  There 
is  no  occasion  to  believe  that  this  analo¬ 
gy  originated  with  Epiphanius,  or  any 
other  single  person,  vmen  it  is  so  clear¬ 
ly  found  in  the  Scriptures.*’  His  words 
are,  Ovx.  ow  r^tec  retvrx 
UiVfAevct,  xecB‘Afi  getvrec  etTFOKOtXvTrrtt 

llv^,  UvtviuLx;  Edit.  Colon,  vol.  i.  p.  891. 

With  this  quotation  I  conclude  for 
the  present;  only  suggesting  further  to 
your  consideration,  whether  any  expla¬ 
nation  can  be  given  without  the  aid  of 
Scripture  philosophy,  to  the  remarkable 
mode  of  expression  used  in  one  of  the 
collects  of  our  Church  service.  In  the 
conclusion  of  the  Collect  for  Whit  Sun¬ 
day,  we  assert  that  Christ  Jesus  our  Sa¬ 
viour  liveth  and  reigneth  with  the  Fa- 
tner,  in  the  unity  of  the  same  Spirit,  one 
Ood,  world  without  end. 

In  my  next  letter  I  propose  to  con¬ 
sider  the  analogy  whicn  the  Scripture 
points  out  between  the  offices  of  the 
divine  and  subordinate  Trinity,  the  di¬ 
vine  and  material  agents.  In  the  mean 
bme,  may  the  enlightening  Spirit  give 
both  to  you  and  me  **a  right  judgment 
JO  all  things,  and  evermore  to  rejoice 
01  his  holy  comfort.” 

So  prays 

Yours  truly, 
Phtsico  theologvs. 


[From  the  Chrutiaii  Observer.} 
ON  FAMILY  PRAYER. 


Family  Prayer  may  be  regarded  as 
a  kind  of  supplementary  service.  It  oc¬ 
cupies  a  place  between  public  worship 
and  private  devotion.  The  latter  is  too 
special  and  particular,  the  former  too 
general,  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  so¬ 
cial  and  domestic  life.  In  private,  we 
unbosom  our  inmost  souls  to  our  Father 
which  seeth  in  secret;  and  when  no  eye 
is  fixed  upon  us  but  his,  and  no  ear  but 
his  is  open  to  our  accents,  we  disclose 
difficulties  and  temptations,  hopes  and 
fears,  with  which  we  desire  none  but 
our  Maker  and  ourselves  to  be  acquaint-* 
ed.  In  the  house  of  God  an  assembled 
district  unite  in  acknowledging  their 
common  wants  and  imploring  general 
blessings.  And  though  we  ought  to  re¬ 
joice  in  the  provision  made  for  our  de¬ 
votion  by  the  wisdom  and  piety  of  our 
Reformers,  in  the  use  of  a  pure  and 
simple,  but  sublime  ritual,  which  ap¬ 
plies  to  some  of  the  most  retiring  feel¬ 
ings  of  the  heart,  while  it  grasps,  in 
its  comprehensive  range,  the  state  and  ^ 
condition  of  the  world,  it  is  obvious  that 
some  intermediate  link  is  needed,  suit¬ 
ed  to  the  scenes  and  events  which  form 
the  history  of  each  family  in  this  great 
assemblage.  Some  altar  should  be  set 
up  without  the  precincts  both  of  the 
temple  and  the  chamber,  to  be  perio¬ 
dically  approached  by  the  members  of 
each  social  circle,  where  their  united 
spiritual  concerns  may  be  transacted 
with  the  Universal  Parent  in  heaven, 
the  God  and  Father  of  all  the  fami¬ 
lies  of  the  earth. 

I  propose  to  consider  the  obligation, 
the  privilege,  and  the  advantages  of  fa¬ 
mily  devotion. 

1.  With  regard  to  the  obligation,  it 
has  been  commanded  by  God  himself,  if 
not  expressly,  yet,  at  least,  by  implica¬ 
tion  so  strong  that  it  is  next  to  impossi¬ 
ble  to  entertain  a  doubt  of  his  will  res¬ 
pecting  it. — W^hat  means,  otherwise,  the 
commendation  bestowed  upon  that  pa¬ 
triarch  who  might  well  be  regardedf  as* 
a  model  to  every  parent  in  respect  to 
family  religion — “  I  know  him,  that  he 
will  command  his  children  and  his  house¬ 
hold  after  him,  and  they  shall  keep  jus¬ 
tice  and  judgment?”  What  mean  else 
those  injunctions  to  the  children  of  Is-  A 
rael  to  speak  of  the  statutes  of  God,  and 
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to  explain  his  ordinances  to  their  off¬ 
spring  as  they  walked  by  the  way,  or 
sat  in  their  house,  as  they  lay  down, 
and  as  they  rose  up,  to  the  intent  that 
they  might  not  forget  the  works  of  God, 
but  teach  their  children  the  same?  Do 
we  not  read  also  of  fury  to  be  poured 
out  on  the  families  that  call  not  on  God’s 
name?*  And  is  there  not,  likewise,  a 
most  encouraging  promise  made  to  so¬ 
cial  prayer?  “  Wherever  two  or  three,” 
the  smallest  possible  number  to  com¬ 
pose  a  family,  “  are  met  in  my  name, 
there  am  I  in  the  midst  of  them.” 

The  duty  is,  in  fact,  so  reasonable 
and  so  coincident  with  the  general  in¬ 
junctions  of  Scripture,  that  it  seems  to 
need  no  express  appointment. 

2.  It  is  a  privilege  as  well  as  a  duty. 
— It  has  been  truly  remarked,  that  “  the 
aged  and  the  young,  the  parent  and  the 
child,  the  master  and  tne  servant,  on 
their  knees  before  the  God  of  heaven, 
and  in  the  presence  of  each  other,  for¬ 
getting,  for  a  while,  the  one  his  inferi- 1 
ority,  the  other  his  preeminence,  and 
only  remembering  so  much  of  their  mu¬ 
tual  relation  to  each  other  as  may  unite 
them  more  closely  in  supplication  to 
their  common  Father;  such  a  group  and 
such  an  occasion  must  kindle  zeal  in 
the  most  languid  bosom,  and  communi¬ 
cate  warmth  and  spirit  to  the  coldest 
heart.”  Like  the  cnamber  of  the  dying 
Christian,  this  scene  is  “  privileged  be- 

Jond  the  common  walks  of  life.”  The 
lost  High  will  not  disdain  to  visit  such 
a  habitation.  “  I  will  dwell  in  them, 
and  walk  in  them;  and  they  shall  be  my 
people,  and  I  will  be  their  God.” 
"  Them  that  honour  me,  I  will  honour.” 


*  This  and  the  preceding  texts  must  not, 
perhaps,  be  pressed  as  literally  inculcating 
that  stated  service  which  we  are  accustomed 
to  denominate  Family  Prayer.  But  their 
general  import  bears  fairly  and  strongly  on 
the  point.  The  religious  instructions  and  ex¬ 
hortations  of  Abraham  and  of  every  pious  Is¬ 
raelite  in  his  family,  would  doubtless  take 
something  of  a  regular  form:  and  though  the 
expression  families  that  call  not  upon  my 
name*'*  is  primarily  only  a  periphrasis  to  des¬ 
cribe  the  idolatrous  nations,  yet  the  specific 
fact  mentioned  serves  to  indicate  that  the  fa¬ 
milies  of  true  believers  are  such  as  do  call 
upon  the  name  of  God  generally,  and  doubt¬ 
less,  among  other  ways,  in  stated  family  de¬ 
votion,  consisting  of  reading  and  instruction,  i 
of  prayer  and  praise. 


And  surely  the  children  of  such  a  fami¬ 
ly  will  not  lose  their  portion  of  the.  he¬ 
reditary  blessing.  “Their  sons  shall 
grow  up  as  the  young  plants,  and  their 
daughters  be  like  the  polished  corners 
of  the  temple.” 

3.  But  the  advantages  of  this  venera¬ 
ble  custom  deserve  to  be  more  fully 
stated. — Most  of  them  may  be  compri¬ 
sed  under  religious  instruction — domes¬ 
tic  government — family  union — and 
public  peace. 

That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Christian 
to  convey  religious  instruction  to  the 
several  members  of  his  household,  can¬ 
not  admit  of  a  doubt.  And  surely  no 
general  medium  of  communication  for 
this  purpose  can  be  selected  with  a 
greater  probability  of  success,  than  fa¬ 
mily  worship.  The  perusal  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  should,  of  course,  form  a  conspi¬ 
cuous  part  of  this  duty,  and  probably, 
as  far  as  is  practicable  and  expedient, 
in  a  regular  series  and  order.  An  op¬ 
portunity  is  thus  afforded  for  those  of 
a  family  who  have  little  leisure,  and, 
perhaps,  less  ability  or  inclination,  to 
read  for  themselves,  to  acquire  a  fami¬ 
liarity  with  the  general  tenor  of  the 
word  of  God,  parts  ^and  but  parts)  of 
which  they  hear  explained  from  the  pul¬ 
pit.  There  is  something  so  gentle,  so 
free  from  embarrassments,  and  yet  so 
forcible,  in  these  daily  lessons,  when 
suitably  conducted,  that  the  dullest  un¬ 
derstanding,  we  might  hope,  would  at 
length  be  penetrated,  and  the  hardest 
heart  softened. 

A  second  advantage  was  the  facility 
afforded  by  it  in  domestic  government. — 
It  tends  to  impose  a  constant  check  on 
the  bad  passions  which  may  be  ready  to 
arise  in  any  individual  of  the  household! 
The  instruction  thus  daily  afforded  to 
the  members  of  the  family  respecting 
their  relative  duties  and  responsibili¬ 
ties,  will,  under  the  blessing  of  God, 
closely  connect  itself  with  the  suppres¬ 
sion  of  sinful  desires  and  vain  purposes. 
It  will  tend  to  bridle  frivolous  conver-. 
sation,  to  sober  the  excesses  of  intem¬ 
perate  mirth,  to  smooth  down  the 
roughnesses  of  temper,  and  to  banish 
whatever  is'  morose  and  gloomy  trom 
every  brow!  Such,  at  least,  is  its  ten¬ 
dency  as  far  as  its  beneficial  effects 
come  into  due  operation.  And  with 
what  ease  may  a  parent  or  master  go* 
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vern  where  children,  and  servants  ap¬ 
prove  the  command  as  reasonable,  and 
have  learned  and  loved  to  obey — not 
as  unto  man,  but  unto  God! 

Another  benefit  resulting  from  this 
duty  was  its  tendency  to  unite  the  va¬ 
rious  members  of  a  family,  and  to  in¬ 
spire  mutual  confidence  and  love.  Re¬ 
ligion,  which  is  confessedly  the  best 
bond  of  union  in  larger  communities,  is 
likewise  so  among  the  individuls  of 
more  confined  circles.  A  degree  of 
friendship  is  almost  necessarily  genera¬ 
ted  by  this  daily  assembling  of  the 
members  of  a  well-regulated  household 
—brothers  and  sisters,  domestics  and 
visitors — independently  of  those  fre¬ 
quent  allusions  which  occur  in  reading 
the  Scriptures  and  addressing  our  great 
common  Parent,  to  the  community  of 
their  wants,  and  hopes,  and  joys. 

Nil  caritate  mutua  frartrum, nihil 
Jucundius  concordia; 

Non  aura  suavis  balsarni  quum  funditur 
Aronis  in  sacrum  caput; 

Non  ros  tenella  gemmulis  argenteis 
Pingens  Sionis  gramina, 

Aut  verna  dulci  inebrians  ueliginc 
Hermonis  intonsi  juga. 

But  effects  like  these  will  be  ulti¬ 
mately  felt  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
private  circle:  for  parents,  magis¬ 
trates,  senators,  ministers  of  religion, 
were  once  children  in  a  family.’’  And 
where  shall  such  hopeful  subjects  be 
nurtured  for  the  state  as  in  a  religious 
and  well  ordered  household?  Where 
can  loyal  obedience  be  better  learned 
towards  that  authority  which  is  as  the 
parent  of  the  people,  than  in  a  scene  in 
which  the  parent  is  acting  in  the  spirit 
of  a  mild  monarch?  And  how  can  in¬ 
subordination  among  that  great  class 
of  the  community,  the  servants  of  fami¬ 
lies,  be  better  checked  than  by  plain  and 
aftectionate  instruction  in  their  duties, 
combined  with  the  powerful  persuasive 
of  a  Christian  example. 

It  has  been  justly  observed,  that 
“  Many  call  for  church -reformation, 
^nd  state -reformation,  who  yet  are  the 
troublers  of  the  times  themselves,  and 
'vill  not  reform  one  little  family.  If 
nien  would  agree  in  a  holy  education  of 
their  servants  and  children,  church  and 
state  would  soon  be  reformed.  The  ef 
forts  of  the  Christian  minister  would 


thus  be  essentially  seconded;  for  chil¬ 
dren  and  servants  judge  of  things,  not 
from  what  one  man  says  to  them  one 
day  in  a  week,  but  from  what  every 
person  is  saying  every  day.” 

So  forcibly  do  these  considerations 
strike  my  mind,  that  I  cannot  but  adopt 
the  sentiment,  that  “  if  the  existence  of 
God  and  the  immortality  of  man  were 
equivocal,  if  death  and  judgment,  hea¬ 
ven  and  hell,  were  as  doubtiul  as  they 
are  sure,  yet  family  worship  would  pos¬ 
sess  such  recommendations  as  no' pru¬ 
dent  man  would  think  it  wise  to  oppose; 
and  finding  the  order  and  integrity,  the 
submission  and  the  good  will,  the  fidel¬ 
ity  of  servants,  the  love  of  children,  and 
the  union  of  all  springing  from  this  du¬ 
ty,  we  should  still  be  gainers  by  assem¬ 
bling  our  families  for  the  offices  of 
prayer  and  praise,  though  it  were  even 
ascertained  that  prayer  should  be  fruit¬ 
less,  and  praise  superfluous.” 

In  concluding  this  paper,  it  may  be 
well  to  advert  to  some  oi  the  examples 
of  the  wisest  and  best  of  men,  in  sup¬ 
port  and  illustration  of  the  duty  of 
cherishing  family  religion.  We  nave 
before  mentioned  the  case  of  Abraham. 
Of  Moses  it  is  recorded  that  he  was 
faithful  in  all  his  house;  and  his  illustri¬ 
ous  successor  expressed  his  determina¬ 
tion  in  the  memorable  resolution;  “  As 
for  me,  and  my  house,  we  will  serve  the 
Lord.”  Of  Cornelius,  it  is  declared, 
that,  “he  feared  God,  with  all  his 
house,  and  prayed  to  God  alway.”  I 
might  also  mention  Elkanah  and  Han¬ 
nah,  Zachariah  and  Elizabeth,  and  that 
interesting  family  in  whose  house  the 
Saviour  himself  often  abode;  for  “he 
loved  Mary  and  her  sister,  and  Laza¬ 
rus;”  though,  perhaps,  in  several  of 
these  examples  the  duty  arises,  rather 
by  way  or  inference,  than  expressly 
from  what  is  recorded. 

To  pass  over  the  accounts  given  of 
the  domestic  worship  of  the  primitive 
Christians,  and  to  descend  more  imme¬ 
diately  to  modern  times,  it  may  be  ob¬ 
served,  that  some  of  the  most  excellent 
men  amongst  the  laity,  as  well  as  the 
clergy,  have  testified  their  opinion  of 
the  importance  of  family  devotion,  by 
their  own  observance  of  the  duty. 

In  Burnet’s  Life  of  Sir  Matthew 
Hale,  we  find  this  passage:  “  He  used 
constantly  to  worship  God  in  his  famU 
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ly,  performing  it  always  himself,  if  there 
was  no  clergyman  present.” 

The  biographer  of  Burnet  himself  re¬ 
marks  of  him — ‘‘  He  was  an  early  riser: 
private  meditation  occupied  the  first 
two  hours  and  the  last  half  hour  of  the 
day.  His  first  and  last  appearance  to 
his  family  was  at  their  morning  and 
evening  prayers,  which  were  always 

{)erformed  by  himself,  though  his  chap- 
ains  were  present.  He  drank  his  tea 
in  company  with  his  children,  and  took 
that  opportunity  of  instructing  them  in 
religion.  He  went  through  the  Old  and 
New  Testament  with  them  three  times, 
giving  his  own  comment  upon  it  for  an 
hour  every  morning.” 

In  the  life  of  that  simple-hearted  and 
contented,  I  had  almost  said  innocent 
man,  Isaac  Walton,  there  is  an  interes¬ 
ting  account  of  the  domestic  devotions 
of  Mr.  Nicholas  Farrer;  and,  in  the  life 
of  his  contemporary,  George  Herbert,  a 
similar  testimony  is  borne  to  his  habits 
of  social  worship.  “  His  constant  pub¬ 
lic  prayers  did  never  make  him  to  neg¬ 
lect  his  own  private  devotions,  nor  those 
'Sprayers  that  he  thought  himself  bound 
to  perform  with  hiS'^family,  which  were 
always  a  set  form,  and  not  long,  and  he 
did  ill  ways  conclude  them  with  that  col¬ 
lect  which  the  church  had  appointed  for 
the  day  or  week.  Thus  he  made  every 
day’s  sapctitya  step  towards  that  king¬ 
dom  wh’et^j^mpurity  cannot  enter.” 

To  approtSih^nearer  our  own  day,  I 
would  glance  art  the  mention  made  of 
the  habits  of  the  ljitt  Mr.  Bacon,  a  name 
familiar  to  every  lover  of  the  fine  arts. 
His  biographer,  Mr  Cecil,  states  that 
he  was  a  bright  example  to  his  family 
and" to  the  world.  Religion,  with  him, 
was  not  the  Sunday  garb  of  a  formalist. 
Occupied  with  business,  exalted  by  fa¬ 
vour,  and  tempted  with  wealth,  religion 
was  still  his  grand  concern.  Anima¬ 
ted  by  this,  his  family  dwelt  in  a  house 
of  daily  prayer  and  spiritual  instruc¬ 
tion.^^ 

The  plans  of  his  biographer  were 
much  the  same.  “In  his  family -wor¬ 
ship,  the  Scripture  "was  read  in  course 
by  one  of  his  cnildren.  While  the  pas¬ 
sage  was  reading,  he  frequently  inter¬ 
spersed  short,  piuiy,  and  instructive  re¬ 
marks,  in  the  most  easy  and  familiar 
manner.  Of  his  prayers,”  continues 
the  narrator,  “  1  can  only  say  that  I  never 


did,  nor  do  I  ever  expect  to  hear  any 
thing  like  them  in  simplicity,  unction, 
and  devotion,  and  in  that  filial  fear,  af¬ 
fection,  and  reverence  which  bespoke 
much  of  that  nearness  and  close  friend¬ 
ship  with  God,  which  he  often  expres¬ 
sed  as  the  high  privilege  of  a  Christian. 
While  his  prayers  comprehended  much, 
both  in  their  matter  and  manner,  they 
were  always  short.  He  aimed  to  make 
his  family  worship  useful,  without  be¬ 
coming  irksome:  latterly,  they  were  of¬ 
ten  alarming  as  well  as  edifying,  as  he 
appeared  rapidly  maturing  tor  that 
world  where  prayer  is  exchanged  for 
endless  praise.” 

In  Dr.  Henderson’s  Account  of  his 
Travels  in  Iceland,  several  sketches,  of 
no  mean  interest,  are  drawn  of  the  do¬ 
mestic  worship  of  the  islanders.  In 
Vol.  II.  p.  124.  he  describes  the  Syssel- 
man,  of  Skard,  collecting  his  . family  and 
leading  their  hallowed  exercises  with  a 
life  and  energy  which  few,  even  of  the 
clergy,  would  surpass.  In  p.  24,  of  the 
same  volume,  he  details  another  scene 
at  Stadarhraun,  in  a  family  of  eight  in¬ 
dividuals,  assembled  round  their  coarse 
wooden  table,  when  several  appropriate 
Psalms  were  sung  in  a  very  lively  man¬ 
ner,  after  which  a  solemn  and  impres¬ 
sive  prayer  was  offered  up;  all  the  fe¬ 
males  placing  their  hands  flat  on  their 
faces,  so  as  entirely  to  cover  their  eyes.  ’ 
“The  joy,”  he  adds,  “which  beamed 
from  their  countenances,  at  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  the  service,  discovered  plainly 
the  increase  of  happiness ‘derived  from  . 
their  renewed  approach  to  the  Fountain 
of  Bliss.” 

But  there  are  two  passages  in  the  . 
first  volume  so  truly  interesting,  that, 
as  some  of  your  readers  may  not  be  in 
possession  of  the  work,  I  must  quote 
them.  * 

“  The  exercise  of  domestic  worship  is 
attended  to  in  almost  eyery  family  m 
Iceland,  from  Michaelmas’  to  "Easter. 
During  the  summer  months,  the  family  * 
are  so  scattered  and  the  time  of  their 
returning  from  their  various  employ- 
ments  so  different,  that  it  is  almost  im¬ 
possible  for  them  to  worship  God  m  a 
collective  capacity;  yet  there  are  many 
families  whose  piety  is  more  lively  an 
zealous,  that  make  conscience  of  it  tne 
whole  year  round. 
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^*One  day  I  strolled  up  a  rising 
(rround  behind  the  factory,  and,  falling 
m  with  a  dry  and  sheltered  spot,  I  lay 
down  on  the  grass.  While  my  thoughts 
were  engaged  with  some  of  the  Psalms, 

I  heard  the  notes  of  harmony  behind; 
the  which,  on  turning  about,  I  found 
proceeded  from  a  cott^e  at  a  little  dis¬ 
tance  to  the  left.  The  inhabitants, 
consisting  of  two  families,  had  collected- 
together  for  the  exercise  of  social  wor¬ 
ship,  and  were  sending  up  the  melody  of 
praise  to  the  God  of  salvation.— This 
practice  is  universal  in  the  island  on 
the  Sabbath-day.  When  there  is  no 
public  service,  the  members  of  each  fa¬ 
mily  (or  where  there  are  more  families 
than  one  they  combine)  join  in  singing 
several  hymns,  read  the  Gospei  and 
Epistle  for  the  day,  a  prayer  or  two, 
and  one  of  Vidalin’s  Sermons.  Where 
Ae  Bible  exists,  it  is  brought  forward, 
and  several  chapters  of  it  are  read  by 
the  young  people  in  the  family.” 

This  is  the  first  account  which  this 
Christian  traveller  gives  of  these  simple 
people.  The  other  passage  is  at  the 
close  of  his  description  of  their  mode 
of  spending  their  long  evenings.  P. 
368:  “  At  the  conclusion  of  the  even¬ 
ing  labours,  the  family  join  in  singing  a 
Psalm  or  two;  after  which  a  chapter 
from  some  book  of  devotion  is  read,  if 
the  family  be  not  in  possessionof  a  Bi¬ 
ble;  but  where  this  sacred  Book  exists, 
it  is  preferred  to  every  other.  A  prayer 
is  also  read  by  the  head  of  the  lamily, 
and  the  exercise  concludes*,  with  a 
Psalm.  Their  morning  devotibps  are 
conducted  in  a  similar  manner ‘^t  the 
lamp.  When  the  Icelander  awakes,  he 
does  not  salute  any  person,  but  hastens 
to  the  door,  and,  lifting  up  his^'^es  to¬ 
wards  heaven,  adores  Him  whb  made 
the  heavens  and  the  earth,  the  Author 
and  Preserver  of.  his  hiSng,  thfe  Source 
of  every  blessing;  He’ then  returns  in¬ 
to  the  house,  ^nd  salutes  every  one  he 
meets,*  with, ‘God  grant  you  a  good 
day.’  ” — This  pious  conduct  of  the  Ice¬ 
lander,  when  viewed  in  connexion  with 
the  awful  scenery  that  surtounds  him, 
is  at  once  charactenstic  and  delightful. 
It  bears  so  strong  a  resemblance  to  the 
character  and  habits  of  the  Scotch  pea¬ 
sant,  as  drawn  by  the  lively  pencil  of 
the  author  of  the  Shepherd’s  Calendar, 
that  I  cannot  better  express*  my  own 
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feelings  than  in  his  language.  “  I 
know,”  he  observes,  “of  no  scene  so 
impressive  as  that  of  a  family  seques¬ 
tered  in  a  Jone  glen  during  the  time  of 
a  winter  storm.  There  they  are  left  to 
the  protection  of  heaven,  and  they 
know  and  feel  it.  Throughout  all  the 
wild  vicissitudes  of  nature,  they  have 
no  hope  of  assistance  from  man,  but  are 
conversant  with  the  Almighty  alone. 
Before  retiring  to  rest,  the  shepherd 
uniformly  goes  out  to  examine  the  state 
[  of  the  weather,  (apt  emblem  of  the  faith- 
I  ful  spiritual  pastor;  indeed,  of  every 
Christian  parent),  in  order  to  make  his 
I  report  to  the  little  dependent  group 
within.  Nothing  is  to  be  seen  but  the 
conflict  of  the  elements,  nor  heard  but 
the  raving  of  the  storm.  Then  they  all 
kneel  around  him,  while  he  recommends 
them  to  the  protection  of  heaven;  and 
though  their  little  hymn  of  praise  can 
scarcely  be  heard  even  by  themselves, 
as  it  mixes  with  the  roar  of  the  tempest, 
they  never  fail  to  rise  from!  their  devo¬ 
tions  with  their  spirits  cheered  and  their 
confidence  renewed,  and  go  to  sleep  with 
an  exaltation  of  mind  of  which  kings 
and  conquerors  have  no  share.  Often 
have  1  been  a  sharer  in  such  scenes, 
and  never,  even  in  my  youngest  years, 
without  having  my  heart  deefty  impres¬ 
sed  by  the  circumstances.  There  is  a 
sublimity  in  the  very  idea.  There  we 
lived,  as  it  were,  inmates  of  the  cloud 
and  the  storm,  but  we  sjtood  in  a  rela¬ 
tionship  to  the  Ruler  of  these,  that  nei¬ 
ther  time  nor  eternity  can  ever  cancel. 
Wo  to  him  that  ivould  weaken  the 
bonds  with  which  true  Christianity  con¬ 
nects  us  with  heaven  and  each  other!” 
Of  such  a  spectacle  as  this,  is  it  tot> 
much  to  say, 

“  Angels  might  stoop  from  thrones  in  heaven 
to  be 

Co-worshippers  in  such  a  family?” 

But  this  is  not  a  solitary  instance^ 
nor  has  the  peculiar  beauty  of  this  na¬ 
tional  habit  escaped  the  observation  of 
the  muse.  The  Poet  of'  Scotland  him¬ 
self  felt  this  to  be  one  of  his  native 
country’s  chief  and  purest  excellences. 
Is  it  necessary  to  mention  “the  Cot¬ 
ter’s  Saturday  Night?”  or  have  not 
Burns’s  lovely  stanzas  already  hurried 
over  the  recollection,  and  brought  full 
in  view  a  family,  in  which 
I  i 
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“  Their  cheerfu’  supper  done  wi’  serious  face, 
They  round  the  ingle  form  a  circle  wide, 

The  sire  turns  o’er  wi’  patriarchal  grace, 

The  big  ha’-Bible — ance  his  father’s  pride. 
His  bonnet  rev’rently  is  laid  aside; 

His  lyart  haffets  wearing  thin  an’  bare. 

Those  strains  that  once  did  sweet  in  Zion  glide, 
He  wales  a  portion  with  judicious  care, 

And  ‘  Let  us  worship  God!’  he  says  with  so¬ 
lemn  air.” 

“  Then,  kneeling  down  to  heaven’s  eternal 
King, 

The  saint,  the  father,  and  the  husband  prays!” 

But  1  stop.  Your  readers  must  be  fa¬ 
miliar  with  the  remainder  of  these  ex¬ 
quisite  lines:  and  if  any  of  them  are  still 
strangers  to  the  pure  delights  of  social 
prayer,  let  them  condescend  to  learn 
them  from  an  Ayrshire  cotter. 

Or,  if  poetical  authority  of  a  still  high¬ 
er  stamp  be  sought  for,  I  would  point 
to  what  are,  perhaps,  two  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  finely-conceived  passages 
of  Milton’s  incomparable  Paradise  Lost. 
In  the  former  he  thus  speaks  of  our  first 
parents,  while  as  yet  they  were  uncon¬ 
scious  of  sin,  and  therefore  approached 
as  nearly  as  possible,  in  all  their  social 
rites,  to  the  Divine  will: 

“  As  soon  as  sacred  light  began  to  dawn 
In  Eden  on  the  humid  flowers,  that  breath’d 
Their  morning  incense,  when  all  things  that 
breathe. 

From  the  earlh’s  great  altar  sent  up  silent 
praise 

To  the  Creator,  and  his  nostrils  fill 
With  grateful  smell;  forth  came  the  human 
pair 

And  join’d  their  vocal  worship  to  the  quire 
Of  creatures  wanting  voice!” 

In  the  second  they  appear  at  their  ves¬ 
pers. 

“  When  at  their  shady  lodge  arriv’d  both 
stood. 

Both  turn’d,  and  under  open  sky  ador’d 
The  God  that  made  both  sky,  air,  earth,  and 
heav’n. 

And  starry  pole.  Thou  also  mad’st  the  night. 
Maker  Omnipotent!  And  Thou,  the  day 
Which  we,  in  our  appointed  work  employ’d. 
Have  finish’d,  happy  in  our  mutual  help 
And  mutual  love,  the  crown  of  all  our  bliss 
Ordain’d  by  thee!” 

Surely  I  need  not  say  more  in  favour 
of  a  practice  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
conduces  to  the  piety  and  good  order 
of  families,  to  the  discharge  of  relative 
duty,  to  the  improvement  of  tlie  young, 
to  the  morals  of  servants,  and  to  the 


welfare  of  the  community  at  large— 
practice  consonant  to  the  will  of  God 
and  co-incident  with  the  dictates  of  a 
well-informed  judgment — a  practice, 
moreover,  adorned  by  the  recorded  ex¬ 
amples  both  of  primitive  and  of  modern 
Christians  in  every  station  of  life,  from 
the  very  throne  which  he  lately  occupied 
whose  loss  we  deplore,  to  the  lowly  cot 
of  the  pious  peasant;  nor  need  I  add  a 
syllable  in  proof  how  much  it  is  to  be 
wished  that  so  pure  and  interesting  a 
feature  in  the  character  of  our  ancestry 
should  be  universally  discernible  in  our 
own. 

DOMESTIC  INTELLIGENCE^ 

PLAN  OF  THE  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY  OF 
THE  PROTESTANT  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES:  TOGETHER 
WITH  AN  ADDRESS  TO  THE  FRIENDS  OF 
RELIGION  AND  THE  CHURCH,  &C. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary,  in  presenting  the  fol¬ 
lowing  plan  for  its  organization  to  the 
Christian  public,  most  earnestly  solicit 
for  the  Institution  the  liberal  patronage  of 
the  friends  of  Religion  and  the  Church. 

The  importance  of  some  better  pro¬ 
vision  for  the  theological  education  of 
Candidates  for  Holy  Orders,  has  long 
been  felt  by  the  friends  of  the  Church 
throughout  the  union.  It  has  been  made 
a  subject  of  remark  by  most  of  our  Bish¬ 
ops,  in  their  addresses  to  their  respec¬ 
tive  Conventions;  and  during  the  last 
sessions  of  the  General  Convention,  it 
has  occupied  a  large  share  of  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  that  body. 

In  the  Convention  of  1814,  after  much 
discussion,  a  resolution  was  passed,  hav¬ 
ing  for  its  object  to  ascertain  the  senti¬ 
ments  of  the  several  Diocesses.  After 
this  reference,  the  General  Convention 
of  1817  'resumed  the  consideration  of 
the  subject,  and'  upon  mature  delibera¬ 
tion,  came  to  the  following  Resolution, 
viz: 

“  Resolved y  That  it  is  expedient  to 
establish,  for  the  better  education  of 
tlie  Candidates  for  Holy  Orders  in  Ais 
Church,  a  general  Theological  Semina¬ 
ry,  which  may  have  the  united  support 
of  the  whole  church  in  tliese  United 
States,  and  be  under  the  superintend- 
ance  and  control  of  the  General  Con¬ 
vention.”* 
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The  Seminary  was  to  be  placed  in  labours  of  her  pious  scholars,  they  are 
the  city  of  New  York,  and  a  committee  now  held  in  veneration  throughout  the 
was  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  devis-  Christian  world.  Even  those  denomi- 
ino-  a  plan  for  its  establishment,  and  for  nations  which  formerly  denied  the  util¬ 
carrying  it  into  operation.  The  com-  ity  of  human  learning;,  now  begin  to  ac- 
mittee,  ^accordingly,  proceeded  to  ap-  knowledge  that  it  is  no  hindrance  to 
point  professors,  and  some  subscriptions  piety.  The  Methodists  and  Baptists 
were  obtained  in  New  York,  Virginia,  are  making  vigorous  exertions  for  the 
and  the  Carolinas,  but  no  general  appeal  support  of  theological  education.  The 
was  made  to  the  liberality  of  the  mem-  Dutch  Reformed  and  the  Associate  Re- 
bers  of  the  Church;  and  either  from  some  formed  churches  have  respectable  semi¬ 
defect  in  the  plan,  or  from  objections  to  naries  at  New-Brunswick  in  New-Jer- 
the  location,  or  from  other  causes,  the  sey,  and  in  the  city  of  New  York.  The 
Seminary  languished  in  New  York,  and  Lutherans  and  the  Catholics  have  their 
there  seemed  no  probability  of  procur-  Seminaries.  The  Presbyterians  have  a 
ing  for  it  such  an  amount  of  funds  as  very  valuable  institution  at  Princeton, 
would  be  necessary  for  its  support  in  so  ancf  the  Congregationalists  have  Semi- 
expensive  a  city.  Under  these  circum-  naries  at  Cambridge  and  Andover.  The 
stances,  it  was  determined  by  the  Ge-  latter  Institution  has  been  endowed 
neral  Convention,  during  its  late  session  with  distinguished  munificence.  A  sin- 
in  Philadelphia,  to  remove  the  Institu-  gle  individual,  Mr.  Bartlett,  is  said  to 
tion  from  New  York  to  New  Haven,  have  bestowed  on  it  more  than  100,000 
and  to  recognize  it  on  a  different  plan,  dollars;  and  other  individuals  have  also 
A  Board  of  Trustees  was  appointed,  contributed  to  it  with  unexampled  libr 
with  full  powers  to  carry  it  into  success-  erality.  Have  Episcopalians  less  liber-  ‘ 
ful  operation,  and  it  now  only  needs  the  ality  than  other  denominations?  We 
patronage  of  the  public  to  fulfil  the  ex-  trust  not — We  trust  they  are  behind  the 
pectations  of  its  friends,  and  to  satisfy  members  of  no  communion  in  their  esti- 
the  wants  of  the  Church.  mation  of  theological  learning,  and  in  a 

The  place  in  which  the  Seminary  is  liberal  disposition  to  support  it.  The 
now  situated  is  healthy,  easily  access!-  appeal  will  now  be  fairly  made  to  them, 
ble  from  every  part  of  the  Union,  and  and  we  doubt  not  of  its  success, 
nearly  central  for  the  ^gregate  of  the  Hitherto  our  clergy  have  borne  an 
candidates  for  orders.  The  salaries  ne-  honourable  standing  when  compared 
cessary  for  the  support  of  professors,  with  those  of  other  denominations.  But 
and  the  expenses  of  living  for  students,  the  standard  of  theological  attainments 
will  be  but  little  more  than  half  the  sums  is  raised  by  these  new  Institutions,  and 
which  would  be  requisite  in  New  York,  unless  we  make  similar  exertions  for 
Its  contiguity  to  Yale  College  will  af-  the  education  of  our  candidates  for 
ford  it  the  advantages  of  the  valuable  Orders,  our  younger  clergy  will,  in  a 
Library,  and  the  public  Lectures  of  that  few  years,  be  considered  a  degraded  bo- 
Institution.  It  is  equally  removed  from  dy.  The  well  educated  members  of  our 
the  expensive  extravagancies  of  a  large  communion  will  not  listen  with  profit  to 
city,  and  the  vulgar  manners  of  an  ob-  lessons  from  an  undisciplined  mind;  and 
scure  village;  and  its  students  will  be-  when  they  hear  the  sublime  service  of 
come  familiarized  to  those  habits  which  the  Liturgy  performed  by  one  who  has 
will  be  best  adapted  to  the  stations  they  not  knowledge  to  discern  its  meaning, 
may  generally  be  expected  to  fill  in  the  nor  taste  to  perceive  its  beauties,  they 
ministry.  will  be  likely  to  retire  with  disgust  from 

Concerning  the  importance  of  theolo-  his  ministrations.  And  finding  that  their 
gical  learning,  there  seems  now  to  be  a  taste  and  their  learning  can  be  gratifi- 
general  union  of  sentiment.  It  is  the  ed  by  attending  the  congregations  of 
glory  of  the  church  from  which  we  de-  other  denominations,  they  will  gradually 
rive  our  immediate  origin,  that  she  has  become  incorporated  with  them.  While 
taken  the  lead  in  the  cause  of  sacred  li-  human  nature  remains  what  it  now  is, 
terature.  The  works  of  her  learned  di-  we  cannot  count  upon  the  general  piety 
vines  were  esteemed  the  fortress  of  the  of  mankind,  nor  upon  the  excellent  prin- 
Reformation,  and  with  the  succeeding  H  ciples  gf  our  Church  to  secure  us  against 
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such  a  result.  <It  can  only  be  prevented 
by  rearing  up  a  learned  and  a  pious  mi¬ 
nistry. 

It  is  an  important  feature  in  the  plan 
now  presented  to  the  public,  to  provide 
for  the  gratuitous  education  of  necessi¬ 
tous  students.  This  will  be  done,  as 
far  as  practicable,  from  the  income  of 
the  Funds  of  the  Institution,  as  soon  as 
they  shall  become  adequate  to  this  ob¬ 
ject;  and  it  is  also  trusted  that  much 
will  be  effected  immediately,  by  the  aid 
of  societies  formed  for  the  purpose,  and 
by  the  endowment  of  Scholarships  by  I 
generous  and  wealthy  individuals.  No  i 
species  of  charity  can  be  more  grateful 
to  the  friends  of  Religion,  than  that 
which  raises  a  pious  youth  from  depres¬ 
sion  and  obscurity,  and  by  furnisliing 
him  with  the  means  of  theological  edu¬ 
cation,  prepares  him  to  become  the  he¬ 
rald  of  a  Saviour’s  love,  and  a  dispenser 
of  spiritual  blessings  to  mankind. 

Another  important  object  contemplat¬ 
ed  in  the  plan  of  the  Seminary,  is  that 
of  rearing  up  Missionaries  to  supply  the 
wants  of  the  Church.  This  object  will 
in  part  be  effected  by  the  pious  emula¬ 
tion,  and  the  missionary  spirit,  which 
will  naturally  be  produced  by  the  asso¬ 
ciation  of  young  men  for  the  purpose  of 
religious  education.  But  it  is  especially 
provided  for  by  recjuiring  all  those  who 
are  assisted  in  their  education  by  cfta- 
r liable  funds,  to  perform  missionary 
services  under  the  direction  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  “  the  Foreign  and  Do¬ 
mestic  Missionary  Society  of  the  Pro¬ 
testant  Episcopal  Church  of  the  United 
States.” 

To  effect  all  the  objects  contemplated 
by  the  General  Convention,  in  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  the  Theological  Semina¬ 
ry,  will,  indeed,  require  a  liberal  endow¬ 
ment.  The  salaries  of  Professors,  the 
purchase  of  a  Library,  the  erection  of  a 
suitable  building  to  accommodate  the 
Library  and  for  Lecture  rooms,  and  the 
support  of  necessitous  students,  will  re¬ 
quire  large  Funds.  It  is  therefore  no 
common  call  which  is  now  made  upon 
the  friends  of  the  church.  And  in  ad¬ 
dressing  the  more  wealthy  meinbei's  of 
her  communion,  the  Board  of  Trustees 
beg  leave  particularly  to  impress  it  upon 
tliem,  that  it  is  not  for  one  of  those  or¬ 
dinary  charities  which  so  frequently  so¬ 
licit  their  notice,  that  the  present  ap¬ 


peal  is  now  made  to  their  liberality  and 
their  piety.  It  is  for  an  object  of  para¬ 
mount  importance,  and  which  can  only 
be  effected  by  large  sums,  contributed 
by  the  opulent.  Any  contribution,  how¬ 
ever  small,  will,  indeed,  be  thankfully 
accepted;  and  the  contributions  of  all 
the  triends  of  religion  are  solicited  by 
the  Board  of  Trustees — They  ask  of 
every  one  “  according  as  God  hath  pros- 
pered  him.”  This  being  the  rule  and  the 
measure  of  charity,  enjoined  by  the 
Apostle. 

The  liberal  subscriptions  which  have 
already  been  made  to  this  object,  evince 
the  estimation  in  which  it  is  held.  We 
consider  them  as  an  index  to  the  public 
sentiment,  and  the  public  liberality:  and 
we  regard  them  as  a  pledge  that  th^  pre¬ 
sent  call  will  be  answered  in  the  same 
spirit. 

By  order  of  the  Board  of  Trustees, 

T.  C.  Brownell,  Fres.  pro.  tern. 

New  Haven,  July  14,  1820. 

Plan  for  the  organization  of  the  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary  of  the  Protestant 

Episcopal  Church. 

ARTICLE  I. 

Of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

Sec.  1.  The  Senior  Bishop,  or  in  case 
there  be  no  Bishop  present,  the  oldest 
clerical  member,  shall  preside  at  every 
meeting  of  the  Board  oi  Trustees. 

Sec.  2.  A  Secretary  shall  be  chosen 
at  each  annual  meeting,  who  shall  keep 
a  faithful  record  of  all  the  proceedings 
of  the  Board. 

Sec.  3.  A  Treasurer  shall  be  cho¬ 
sen  annually,  who  shall  have  the  charge 
of  the  Funds;  and  shall  manage  and  dis¬ 
pose  of  them  according  to  the  direction  of 
the  Board. 

Sec.  4.  A  committee  of  the  Boanl, 
consisting  of  five  members  shall  also  be 
chosen  annually,  who  shall  have  the 
special  superintendence  of  the  Semina¬ 
ry  during  the  recesses  of  the  Board,  and 
who  shall  have  the  management  of  all 
such  business  as  the  Board  may.  find  d 
convenient  to  confide  to  them,  fhy 
committee  shall  keep  minutes  of  their 
proceedings  which  shall  be  open  to  the 
inspection  of  the  Trustees. 

Sec.  5.  The  Board  of  Trustees 
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shall  meet  twice  in  each  year  at  New- 
Haven,  viz.  on  the  last  Thursday  in  Ju¬ 
ly,  and  on  the  second  Thursday  in  De¬ 
cember,  at  10  o’clock  in  the  morning. 
A  special  meeting  of  the  Board  may,  at 
any  time,  be  called  by  the  Bishop  resi¬ 
ding  nearest  to  the  Seminary,  at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  any  three  members  of  the  same: 
in  which  case  a  notice  of  thirty  days 
shall  be  given. 

Sec.  6.  The  Secretary,  Treasurer,  and 
Committee  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
shall  be  appointed  by  ballot,  at  the  an¬ 
nual  meeting  in  July. 

Sec.  7.  Every  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  shall  be  opened  with 
prayers. 

Article  ii. 

Of  the  course  of  study. 

Sec.  1.  The  course  of  Theological 
learning  to  be  pursued  in  the  Seminary 
shall  be  comprised  in  the  following  dis-  j 
tribution,  viz: — 1st,  Biblical  Literature;  \ 
comprehending  whatever  relates  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  original  languages  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments — The  cri¬ 
ticism  of  the  Sacred  Text — And  the  in¬ 
terpretation  and  exposition  of  it.  2d, 
Systematic  Theology;  including  the  evi¬ 
dences  and  arguments  for  the  authenti¬ 
city  and  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures; 
and  the  systems  of  doctrines  that  have 
been  deduced  from  them  by  the  Pro¬ 
testant  Episcopal  Church,  and  by  other 
churches.  Sd,  Ecclesiastical  History. 
4th,  The  Ministry^  Polity  and  Ritual 
of  the  church.  And,  5th,  The  composition 
and  delivery  of  sermons,  and  the  duties 
of  the  Pastoral  Office. 

Sec.  2.  The  course  of  theological 
education  to  be  pursued  at  the  Semina- 
ly  shall  be  arranged  by  the  Professors 
(subject,  however,  to  the  alteration  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees)  and  shall  be  em¬ 
braced  in  a  period  of  three  years.  At 
the  conclusion  of  this  period,  each  stu¬ 
dent  who  shall  have  sustained  his  exa¬ 
minations  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  shall 
receive  a  Testimonial  of  the  same,  sign¬ 
ed  by  the  Professors  and  countersigned 
by  as  many  of  the  Trustees  as  may  be 
convenient;  and  also  a  letter,  signed  by 
the  President  of  the  Board,  recommen¬ 
ding  him  to  the  favourable  notice  of  the 
church. 

Sec.  3.  Students  may  enter  the  Se¬ 


minary,  and  receive  instruction  from 
the  Professors,  for  any  shorter  period 
than  three  years,  provided  they  submit 
themselves  to  such  regulations  as  may 
be  made  for  their  particular  case;  and 
on  leaving  the  institution  they  shall  re¬ 
ceive  from  the  Professors  a  certificate 
of  the  time  they  have  studied,  and  of 
the  progress  they  have  made. 

Sec.  4.  There  shall  be  two  terms  of 
study  in  each  year;  the  first  beginning 
the  first  Thursday  in  Septeml^r  and 
ending  the  second  Thursday  in  Decem¬ 
ber:  and  the  second  beginning  the  se¬ 
cond  Thursday  of  March  and  jbndi4g 
the  last  Thursday  in  July.  And  at  the 
close  of  each  term  of  study,  the  students 
shall  undergo  an  examination  on  their 
progress  and  attainments,  in  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

ARTICLE  III. 

Of  the  Professors. 

Sec.  1.  As  soon  as  the  state  of  the 
Funds  will  admit,  there  shall  be  at  least 
three  Professors  attached  to  the  Semi¬ 
nary,  viz:— one  of  Biblical  Literature; 
one  of  Systematic  Theology;  and  one  to 
teach  the  three  last  branches  enumera¬ 
ted  in  the  foregoing  distribution,  to  be 
denominated  the  Professor  of  Ecclesias¬ 
tical  History.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
labours  of  the  Professors  shall  be  divi¬ 
ded  in  such  manner  as  the  Trustees  may 
direct,  and  as  shall  most  conduce  to  the 
usefulness  of  the  institution. 

Sec.  2.  Each  professor,  as  soon  after 
his  appointment  as  practicable,  shall 
exhibit  to  the  Board  of  Trustees,  for 
their  approbation  and  advice,  an  account 
of  the  mode  of  instruction  he  proposes 
to  pursue,  and  a  syllabus  of  the  lectures 
he  means  to  deliver. 

Sec.  3.  The  professors,  (when  there 
shall  be  two  or  more)  shall  constitute  a 
faculty.  They  shall  prescribe  to  the 
students  such  rules  for  the  regulation  of 
their  conduct,  as  may  be  necessanr  for 
the  good  order  of  the  Seminary,  lliey 
shall  judge  in  all  cases  of  discipline: 
and  they  may  suspend  or  dismiss,  from 
the  Institution,  any  student  who  shall 
refuse  obedience  to  its  laws,  or  be  guil- 
ty  of  gross  levity  or  immorality,  or  who, 
after  due  admonition,  shall  persist  in  the 
promulgation  of  opinions  contrary  to  the 
doctrines  and  discipline  of  the  Protes 
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tant  Episcopal  Church.  And  the  mi¬ 
nutes  of  the  said  Faculty  shall  at  all 
times  be  subject  to  the  inspection  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees. 

Sec.  4.  No  professor  in  the  Institu¬ 
tion  shall  resign  his  office  without  first 
giving  six  months  notice  of  his  intention 
to  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

ARTICLE  IV. 

Of  the  Students. 

Sec.  1.  No  person,  being  a  member  of 
the  Episcopal  church,  shall  be  received 
as  a  student  in  this  Seminary,  without 
first  exhibiting  to  the  professors  a  certi¬ 
ficate  that  he  has  been  received  as  a 
candidate  for  Holy  Orders;  or  at  least, 
such  testimonials  as  shall  be  satisfacto¬ 
ry  to  the  professors. 

Sec.  2.  The  Seminary  shall  be  equal¬ 
ly  accessible  to  students  of  all  religious 
denominations,  exhibiting  suitable  tes¬ 
timonials  of  character  and  qualifications. 
But  no  one,  while  a  member  of  the  In¬ 
stitution,  shall  be  permitted  to  disturb 
its  harmony,  by  maintaining  any  thing 
contrary  to  the  system  of  faith,  disci¬ 
pline  and  worship  which  is  taught  in  it. 

Sec.  3.  Every  student,  during  his 
first  tenu  of  study,  shall  be  considered 
as  a  probationer.  And  if,  at  the  end  of 
that  time,  the  professors  shall  think  him 
so  far  deficient  in  industry,  sobriety,  or 
discretion,  as  to  be  unfit  to  proceed  in 
his  studies,  they  shall  privately  direct  him 
to  withdraw  himself  from  the  institution. 

Sec.  4.  As  mere  theological  learning, 
unaccompanied  with  real  piety,  is  equal¬ 
ly  incompetent  to  make  a  good  man,  or 
a  useful  minister,  every  student  is, 
therefore,  enjoined  to  be  assiduous  in 
the  cultivation  of  a  sound  practical  pie¬ 
ty: — neither  contenting  himself  with 
mere  formality,  on  the  one  hand,  nor 
running  into  fanaticism  on  the  ^her. 
He  must  be  careful  to  commence  and 
conclude  each  day  with  devotion.  He 
must  set  apart  stated  and  frequent  pe¬ 
riods  for  reflection,  self-examination, 
and  reading  the  scriptures,  with  a  view 
to  a  personal  application  of  them;  and 
above  all,  he  must  be  earnest  and  fre¬ 
quent  in  his  supplications  to  the  throne 
of  Grace  for  the  assistance  of  that  Di¬ 
vine  Spirit,  without  which  he  will  be 
unable  to  will  or  to  do  any  thine;  accep¬ 
table  to  God. 

Sec.  5.  Every  student  w'ho  shall  be 


assisted  in  the  pursuit  of  his  theological 
education,  to  the  amount  of  100  dollars 
per  year,  shall  on  his  receiving  Holy 
Orders,  officiate,  if  required  as  a  Mis- 
sionary  under  the  direction  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  “  the  Foreign  and  Do¬ 
mestic  Missionary  Society  of  the  Pro¬ 
testant  Episcopal  Church  of  the  United 
States,”  for  the  term  of  from  one  to 
three  years,  according  to  the  discretion 
of  the  said  Board — provided,  a  suitable 
provision  be  made  for  his  support. 

ARTICLE  V. 

Of  the  Funds. 

Sec.  1.  The  Treasurer  shall  have  the 
especial  charge  of  the  Funds;  and  shall 
dispose  of  them,  for  safe  keeping  and 
improvement,  in  such  manner  as  the 
Board  shall  direct.  And  no  money  shall 
at  any  time  be  drawn  from  the  funds, 
except  by  the  appropriation,  and  on  the 
order  of  the  Board:  or  (in  the  case  of 
current  expenses)  by  tne  order  of  the 
committee. 

Sec.  2.  The  Treasurer  shall  annually 
lay  before  the  Board  of  Trustees  a  state¬ 
ment  of  the  Funds  belonging  to  the  In¬ 
stitution,  and  the  items  which  consti¬ 
tute  their  amount — and  also  a  state¬ 
ment,  in  detail,  of  all  the  expenditures 
of  the  preceding  year. 

Sec.  3.  A  sacred  regard  shall  always 
be  paid  to  the  intentions  and  directions  of 
Testators  and  Donors  of  money,  or  other 
property.  If  any  individual  shall  give 
or  bequeath  to  the  Seminary  the  sum  of 
20,000  dollars,  the  interest  of  such  do-^ 
nation  or  bequest  shall  be  devoted  to 
the  support  of  a  professor,  and  the  pro¬ 
fessorship  shall  for  ever  be  called  by  the 
name  of  the  Donor  or  Testator.  And  if 
any  individual  shall  give  or  bequeath  to 
the  Seminary  the  sum  of  2,000  dollars: 
such  donation  or  bequest  shall  consti¬ 
tute  a  scholarship  to  be  called  by  the 
i  name  of  the  Donor  or  Testator,  and  the 
interest  of  the  said  sum  shall  for  ever 
be  devoted  to  the  support  of  some  ne¬ 
cessitous  student  in  the  institution. 
Any  number  of  individuals  may  insti¬ 
tute  a  professorship  or  scholarship,  and 
designate  the  same  by  such  appellation 
as  they  shall  choose.  And  if  any  Dio- 
cess  shall  endow  a  professorship  such 
professorship  shall  be  designated  by  the 
name  of  the  Diocess  or  by  such  appella- 
!  tion  as  the  Diocess  may  direct;  and  the 
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nomination  of  the  professor  shall  be  vest¬ 
ed  in  the  Bishop  and  standing  commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Diocess,  provided,  that  such 
nomination  be  made  within  six  months 
after  notice  of  the  vacancy  shall  have 
been  communicated  to  them. 

Sec.  IV.  The  Board  will  faithfully  ap¬ 
propriate  to  the  support  of  necessitous 
students,  all  monies  which  may  be  con¬ 
fided  to  them  for  that  purpose:  And  as 
soon  as  the  amount  of  the  Funds  will 
warrant  it,  they  will  also  appropriate  to 
the  same  purpose  such  part  of  me  regu¬ 
lar  income  of  the  Institution  as  may  not 
be  necessary  to  defray  its  current  ex¬ 
penditures. 


ARTICLE  VI. 


Of  the  Library. 

Sec.  I.  It  shall  be  an  important  object 
with  the  Board  of  Trustees  to  procure 
a  Theological  Library;  and  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  Professors  to  prepare  and 
present  to  the  Board,  from  time  to  time, 
a  catalogue  of  such  books  as  in  their  opi¬ 
nion  may  be  most  useful  and  necessary 
to  the  Institution. 

Sec.  II.  A  Librarian  shall  be  annually 
appointed  to  take  charge  of 'such  books 
as  may  be  presented  by  generous  indi¬ 
viduals,  or  purchased  from  the  funds  of 
the  Seminary. 

Sec.  III.  A  book  shall  be  kept  in  which 
shall  be  registered  the  names  of  all  do¬ 
nors  to  the  Library,  with  the  number  and 
titles  of  the  books  they  may  have  pre¬ 
sented. 

Resolutions  of  the  Board  of  Trustees, 

passed  at  their  meeting  in  JS*ew  Ha^ 

ven,  July  13,  1820. 

1.  Resolved,  That  each  member  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  be  authorized  and 
requested,  in  his  individual  capacity,  to 
act  as  an  agent  in  procuring  subscrip¬ 
tions  and  donations  for  the  Seminary. 

2.  Resolved,  That  the  committee  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees,  be  authorized  to 
appoint  such  agents  as  they  may  deem 
expedient,  to  collect  money  in  the  se¬ 
veral  states,  and  to  procure  contributions 
to  the  general  Seminary. 

3.  Resolved,  That  when  application  is 
wiade  to  those  persons  who  have  hereto¬ 
fore  subscribed,  for  the  amount  of  their 
contributions,  they  shall  be  informed  of 
the  declaration  made  in  relation  to  this 


4.  Resolved,  That  the  committee  afore¬ 
said,  procure  and  appoint  a  suitable  agent 
or  agents,  to  proceed  to  Great  Britain, 
to  solicit  assistance  from  the  “  Society 
for  the  promotion  of  Christian  Know¬ 
ledge,”  the  “  Society  for  the  propagation 
of  the  Gospel  in  foreign  parts,”  and  from 
the  “  Church  Missionary  Society;”  and 
from  such  individual  members  of  the  pa¬ 
rent  church,  as  may  be  disposed  to  ex¬ 
tend  their  liberality  to  the  institution. 
And  that  the  said  agent  be  instructed 
to  direct  his  especial  solicitations  to  the 
procuring  a  Theological  Library  for  the 
Seminary. 

5.  Resolved,  That  all  agents  appoint¬ 
ed  to  procure  funds  for  the  Seminary, 
be  allowed,  out  of  the  contributions  they 
may  collect,  a  sum  sufficient  to  defray 
their  necessary  expenses;  and  that  they 
render  to  the  Treasurer  of  this  Board,  a 
detailed  account  of  all  their  receipts  and 
expenditures. 

6.  Resolved,  That  it  be  recommended 
to  the  friends  of  religion  and  theologi¬ 
cal  learning  throughout  the  several  dio- 
cesses,  to  establi^  societies,  auxiliary 
to  the  institution,  for  the  support  of  ne¬ 
cessitous  students.  That  the  Treasurer 
of  this  Board  open  a  distinct  account 
with  each  society,  and  that  each  society 
have  the  right  of  determining  to  what 
individuals  its  benefactions  shall  be  ap¬ 
propriated. 

7.  Resolved,  That  the  agents  appoint¬ 
ed  to  collect  funds,  and  the  Trustees  of 
this  Board  severally,  be  requested  to 
use  their  exertions  for  the  establishment 
of  such  charitable  societies. 

8.  Resolved,  That  the  Clergy  of  the  Pro-^ 
testant  Episcopal  Church  throughout  the 
United  States,  be  requested,  with  the 
consent  of  the  ecclesiastical  authority 
under  which  they  live,  and  of  their  res¬ 
pective  vestries,  to  have  collection# 
made  in  their  several  congregations  once 
in  every  year,  to  obtain  funds  for  the 
general  Seminary. 

N.  B.  The  Rev.  Professor  Turner 
will  devote  his  entire  services  to  the 
Seminary,  and  the  Right  Reverend  Bish¬ 
op  Brownell  has  tendered  his  services, 
gratuitously,  to  assist  as  a  temporary 
Professor,  till  the  Funds  of  the  Institu¬ 
tion  will  justify  another  appointment. 

The  Seminary  will  be  (mened  for  the 
recention  of  Stud<*nts,  on  Thursday,  the 


^foject  by  the  House  of  Bishops.  .  !|  reception  of  Stud<*nts,  on  Thursday,  the 
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7th  day  of  September  next;  at  which 
time  an  Inaugural  discourse  will  be  de¬ 
livered  by  the  Rev.  Professor  Turner. 

jJn  abstract  of  the  report  of  the  board  of 
Directors  of  the  jLheological  Semina¬ 
ry  at  Princeton,  made  before  the  Ge¬ 
neral  Assembly  in  May  last. 

The  number  of  Students  in  the  Se¬ 
minary  at  the  date  of  the  last  report  was 
fifty-six.  During  the  summer  Session 
four  more  were  received,  and  in  the 
last  winter  Session  twenty-three  addi¬ 
tional  were  admitted. 

The  highest  number  of  Students  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Seminary  at  any  time 
through  the  year  has  been  seventy.  The 
number  now  in  connection  with  it  sixty- 
seven,  Since  the  last  annual  report  se¬ 
venteen  Students  have  been  lic.ensed  to 
preach  the  Gospel. 

The  following  are  the  studies  which 
have  been  attended  to  through  the  year 
by  each  class,  viz:  The  first  a  ass,  to  the 
composition,  and  delivery  of  sermons, 
and  to  the  pastoral  care.  The  class  which 
at  the  commencement  of  the  winter  ses¬ 
sion  became  the  first,  to  didactic  and 
polemic  I'heology,  Ecclesiastical  Histo¬ 
ry  and  Church  government.  The  second 
class  to  the  original  languages  of  Scrip¬ 
ture,  the  scriptures  in  the  English  trans¬ 
lation,  Biblical  History,  Dr.  Campbell’s 
dissertations,  didactic  Theology,  and  ec¬ 
clesiastical  History.  And  the  third  class, 
which  was  formed  at  the  commencement 
of  the  winter  Session,  to  the  study  ot 
the  original  languages  of  Scripture.  Ot 
the  Scriptures  in  the  English  translation, 
of  Sacred  chronology.  Sacred  geography. 
Biblical  History  and  Jewish  antiquities. 
At  the  close  of  each  of  the  Sessions  in 
the  year,  the  board  attended  to  a  care¬ 
ful  examination  of  the  Students,  in  which 
th^  received  entire  satisfaction. 

The  Board  with  pleasure  repeat  a  re¬ 
mark  which  they  have  had  occasion  to 
make  in  former  reports,  that  a  spirit  of 
Missions  exists  among  the  Stuctents  of 
the  Seminary,  and  appears  to  increase, 
numbers  of  those  who  studied  in  this  in¬ 
stitution,  have  through  the  year,  been 
actively  and  successfully  engaged  on 
Missionary  ground  in  difterent  parts  of 
the  United  States. 

The  following  sum  is  reported  as  hav¬ 
ing  been  raised  by  societies  and  indivi¬ 


duals  for  the  support  of  necessitous  Stu* 
dents,  during  the  past  year  S26l2,6l 

Abstract  of  the  last  report  of  Mana^^m 
of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society,  read  at  the  annual  meeting  in 
May  last. 

An  Abstract  of  the  Report  was  then 
read  by  the  Rev.  John  Owen,  assisted 
by  the  Rev.  Daniel  Wilson;  from  which 
it  appeared,  that  the  issues  of  Bibles 
and  I'estaments  within  the  year,  have 
been  115,775  Bibles,  141, luB  New  Tes¬ 
taments;  making  the  total,  issued  bj 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  in 
somewhat  less  than  fifteen  years,  more 
than  Two  Millions  Five  Hundred  and 
Fifty  Thousand  Bibles  and  Testaments. 
The  Cash  Account  appears  to  stand 
as  follows: —  I,  s.  d. 

Total  Net  Receipts  .  .  93,033  6  7 

Which  includ¬ 
ed"-"  I,  s,  d. 
Contributions 
from  Aux¬ 
iliary  So¬ 
cieties  51,129  6  3 

Receipts  for 
Bibles  and 
Testaments, 

Reports, 
and  Month¬ 
ly  Extracts  30,004  8  5 
Total  Net  Payments  123,847  12  3 

“  The  treasurer  of  the  American  Bi¬ 
ble  Society,  reports  his  receipts  for  the 
month  of  June  ^3202,15 

The  issues  for  tlie  same  month  have 
been 

Bibles  .  .  •  1666 

Testaments  and 
Indian  Scriptures  1230 


Total  2896 
Value  1919,95 

To  Correspondents, 

Our  Correspondent  on  the  General 
Missionary  Society  under  the  signature 
of  “  a  Layman,”  will  excuse  the  omis¬ 
sion  of  his  article,  as  one  had  previ¬ 
ously  been  received  upon  the  same  sub¬ 
ject,  which  is  published  in  this  numb^« 
Communications  intended  for  the  Ma¬ 
gazine,  may  be  directed  to  the  care  o 
S.  Potter  &  Co.  the  publishers,  by  whic 
means  they  will  be  more  likely  to  re? 
ceive  an  early  attention. 


